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/ts warmel’ wsidc. 


Piccadilly 


If you find the thought 
of winter distinctly chilling, 


you will warm to the sight 
of the magnificent overcoats 
at Simpson of Piccadilly. 


Silverstone A shorter coat in 

fawn cavalry twill, ideal for 
drivers and spectators. Deep patch 
pockets and side vents. £25.0.0. 


Piccadilly Luxuriant town coat in 
heavy all-wool coating. Double- 
breasted and lined throughout. 

In dark grey or blue, £19.19.0. 


Lincoln 
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ki W water sunshine within the Jicrling Atay 


ee 





Bermuda, Jamaica 
and the Bahamas 





Direct Satlin Lgs 


SOUTHAMPTON to BERMUDA, JAMAICA & THE BAHAMAS 


CARONIA... DEC. 4th 


Piers antay ts tee Coes tien ae eee 

an to the blue skies 

and warm sunshine of these enchanting islands BRITANNIC JAN. I4th 

present unrivalled opportunities for wonderful Tc 

winter holidays within the sterling area. BerRMuUDA to LIVERPOOL 
Travelling Cunard you énjoy superb cuisine, 

courteous service and the carefree gaiety of ship- MEDIA...FEB.27th & MAR. 27th 

board life, and your holiday begins from the Or from New by the QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

moment you step aboard. QUEEN INARY or any other Cunard Sailing 


\Cunard 


apply, Cunard Building, Pier Head, Liverpool 3 
or any Cunard Mfice or Agent 

















First Everest, Now ee ae 


for Smiths ‘Double Proof’ Ofogs 


Smiths look far beyond the exhaustive 
16 day factory test which all their 
de luxe watches undergo. They send 
these watches out to face the sternest 
tests in actual use. Sir Edmund Hillary 
carried one of these watches to the top 
of Everest. Now they are the official 
: selection of Expe -ditions to Kangchen- 
ate oyu sone : == ie junga, West Nepal, the Himalaya, Spitzbergen, Ancora, and 
smait diel (2S mm). 15 = Bis git ; the Australian Antarctic. All Smiths de luxe watches are 
jewels. Raised git nu “e UNCONDITION ALLY GUARANTEED for one year! All 
: have the Smiths PERMALIFE unbreakable Mainspring. 
Sold exclusively by Jewellers, from £7.15.0. 


B.308. Gold plated 
ladies’ model. 15 jewels. (NAL | 
Silvered dial withraised 


A 
gilt numerals. £9.10.0. 


CMITHS site ake pee 


PRODUCT 
DE LUXE 


SMITHS BRITISH WATCHES, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, N.W.2 
The High Grade Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led. 
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13/11 to $9/3 





will be boys 


Carefree youth takes no heed of risks, 
especially health risks. The unfailing 
protection of Chilprufe, therefore, is so 
essential in all weathers. Its durability 
withstands all the strains and stresses of 
active boyhood. Of finest pure wool, 
Chilprufe retains its shape, colour, 
softness, and elasticity throughout the 


hardest conditions of wash and wear. 


Chilprufe 


for oys 


Perfect fit and finish, and supreme comfort 
in action these are the qualities so 
amply provided by Chilprufe Underwear 
Not only is Chilprufe the most sensible, 
but it is the most economical underwear 


Ask your Chilprufe Agent or write for 
ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET 


CHILPRUPE LIMITED LEICESTER 











Wher. you enter a house for the first time, how lively 
your perceptions are! Every object your eye alights on 
tells you something of its owner, The beaten copper and the 
twinkling brass, the Rowlandson prints and Oh .. . the friendly 
sight of books ! Not books long dead, disused, and dusty, 
Dut live, clean, well-kept books books glowing behind the 
heavy glass doors of a craftsman-built Minty Sectional Bookcase. 
They tell of an eye for elegance and a mind enriched by an ever- 
growing literary acquaintance. The Minty bookcase is made for 
just such people. It is always complete, yet can be enlarged 
again and again to accommodate new residents. 
Magnificently made by master crafismen, Minty bookcases are 
mainly constructed in oak, walnut or mahogany and are available 
at these tax-free prices. Deferred terms gladly arranged. 





bination 


Com ~ 

2IN €15.110 

cars = ( (MIO QV? 
Me Combination 


wis agi errr 
iy it! il if you cannot call, write for full particulars to:— MINTY LTD. 
— Dept. 402), HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 
Showrooms ; LONDON—=/23 Victoria Street, $.W.! 
MANCHESTER—7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade 
BIRMINGHAM— | 86-188 Corporation Street 
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Autumn Taperline — slenderness polished 
into one smooth stroke, slim as an exclamation mark. 
And Country Club add lustre to the line 
with the soft-glowing richness 


of Character Calfskin. 


Ve ~ 


EARLHAM (Above) Ss 
Teak, myrtlewood, 


evergreen or black Cou ntry Club 


calf. 65/- 


PANGBORNE (Below) 
Teak or black calf. 


69/ ) 
“e for town days and country ways 


NEAREST SHOP? Write CLARKS, Dept. J.2., Street, Somerset — and ask for a style leaflet. 
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Waists without weight? 


Yes, and support that isn’t solid. Featherweight 
foundations that do a woman-sized job of 
shaping, smoothing and controlling —and do it 
with a light and pretty touch. Made, of 

course, from nylon, for control that isn’t 
clumsy, for perfect shapeliness that won’t shrink 
or stretch; easy to wash, light in wear, with a 


fit that’s firmly beautiful all its life long. 


In one decade, nylon has come into our lives: 
by itself or blended with other fibres, nylon 
can be the most important thing in your 
wardrobe. For now, whatever you wear, nylon 
will make it: however hard you wear it, nylon 


can take it. Whether it’s frocks or foundations, 





blouses or jerseys that you need —anything, 
in fact, that must wear and wash and come 


up fresh and smooth as new — 


nylon 


has it all ways 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LTD., PONTYPOOL, MON, 
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CALEY 


makes the... 
heart grow fonder : 





Honeyed montelimarts, 
brittle cracknels, 
golden malt caramels, 
crispy nuts—eleven 


melt-in-the-mouth 





I agree, dear, quite disgusting. Mine is 
chocolates for moon-in- ' iS »q 4 ig 


, 
the-sky occasions. never burnt now we've got an Aga. 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 
2/t4 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1. 
(Proprietors; Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 














: I PT REE marmatades 


.- ~- 
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: . 


3 . . a me = By po ell ‘ 
Their flavour unites everyone § J Manfaciurens § 


to the late 


in a spirit of ecstasy iat Gove VI 


TIPTREE A marmalade to conjure the appetite. 
Made from Seville oranges and pure sugar with 
really tender peel in medium-thick strips. 

In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. 
TAWNY For those who like to come across big 
juicy chunks of glistening peel, this Seville orange 
marmalade is delight indeed. In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. 








YPN MPUINIVIMIVIVIV 
make wonderful chocolates | WILKIN & SONS LTD: TIPTREE: ESSEX 


A. J. CALEY LTD, NORWICH Name of nearest Stockist on request to Dept. 1 





Enquiries also invited from overseas readers 
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STAPLES BO UID 
fy APVOINTMENT 
wh rw ar) 


STAPLES 


Supplied to British 
Embassies and 
Residences 
throughout the world 


SET COURSE FOR 


—— a 


The best mattress for a 
person in YOUR position 


Px 
$cEEP 


This bedding is also available from 


JOHN PERRING branches :— 


Main Furniture Showrooms 
KINGSTON-on-Thames (Richmond Rd.) 
CHICHESTER 
RICHMOND 
JACKAMANS Led. 
SOUTHEND 
HOUNSLOW 
GRAYS 


WORTHING 
OXFORD 
GUILDFORD 
TOOTING 
TWICKENHAM 


STAINES 
SLOUGH 
READING 
EAST SHEEN 
WOKING 


Opening shortly at 
PORTSMOUTH and SOUTHAMPTON 
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VI-SPRING 


Exclusive bedding, 
made from the finest 
materials. Regal—as illustrated 

A luxurious deep spring mattress 

on a divan with flexible edge on 

castors—in the finest range of 

covers 

Divan Set 
£57-15-0 
£80- 9-0 


Mattress 
£37-17-46 
4 ft. 6 in. £55- 2-0 


Standard 
A comfortable pocketed, hair and felt upholstered 
spring mattress and a spring divan fitted with 
castors. Selection of rich damask coverings 
Divan Set 
3 ft. £41- 4-0 
4ft.Gin £56-15-6 
Headboards 
ertra 


Mattress 
£28- 6-0 


The Featherweight—as illustrated 

An extremely light mattress which a 
lady can easily turn. Fine gauge 
springs, light upholstery in two quali- 
ties with cotton felt or white wool 


Cotton felt 
mattress and 
White wool spring edge support 

2- 0-0 £29- 8-0 

£29-10-0 £42- 0-0 


3 ft. size £9-13-6 
4 ft. Gin. size €15-17-0 


Mattress with Mattress with 
Cotton felt 
3 ft £14-14-0 
4/t. Gin, 11-04 


Bedstead as illustrated 
in oak or mahogany finish. 


a 


Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 


~ 18 BROMPTON RD. 


Beds of unusual size and de- 
sign. Mattresses of every 
description and head- 
, boards to match any 
~ CO \ scheme. We lead with 
Perth all the latest ideas 
a 1 a Divan Set for the ‘ ‘ and improvements— 
;uest Room. Spring interior mattress : : 
with divan on castors complete. a unique shopping 
Divan Set Mattress only service. 
aft 4- 6-6 £1- 6-6 
4ft.6in. €20-00 £10. 4-6 
Headboards extra 


Sapphire Band —as illustrated 
This luxury sprung edge divan, on castors 
with a spring interior mattress upholstered 
with layers of cotton felt and fibre pad, is 
available in an exclusive range of damask 
covers. 
Divan Set Mattress only 
3 ft £26- 5-0 £il- 5-0 
4ft.6 in, £34-15-0 £15-15-0 


As illustrated 
A mattress with individually pocketed springs 
upholstered in cotton felt on a cane edged 
divan—on castors. Rich damasks 
Divan Set Mattress only 
£35-10-0 £18-18-0 
£47. 7-6 £26-15-0 


3 ft. 
4ft.éin 
De Luxe 
An exclusive spring edge divan on castors with 
luxurious deep pocketed spring mattress uphol- 
stered in Hair and Lambs wool, choice coverings, 
Jivan Set Mattress only 
£52- 5-0 €35-12-4 
£67. 9-0 £46-15-0 
Headboards extra 


Also Deepsieep open spring models 


BEAUTYREST 


Make the best of your rest on a 
Beautyrest. The supreme triumph 
of bedding craftsmanship. 
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For the REST 
of your life. 


Vathalla—as illustrated 

This deep flexible edge divan 

with castors has the Wensley 

mattress upholstered in new 

curled hair and cotton felt. 

Attractive selection of damasks. 
Divan Set Mattress only 

3 ft. £31-10-0 £14-15-0 

4 ft. Gin. £40-15-0 £20- 0-0 

Quorn 

Another divan yonntifolly meee with firm edges. 


Cabriole legs. Somnus R os mattress upholstered 
with new curled hair and cotton felt. 


Divan Set SeGtises 
£20-10-0 - 00 


3 ft. 
4 ft. 6in. £27- 00 ts. 0-0 
Headboards 
extra 


Red Seal 
= sprung firm edge divan 
a comfortable sprin 
eearter mattress upholstere 
in fibre and cotton felt. 
Divan Set Mattress only 
3 ft. £19-15-6 £11-19-6 
4 ft.6in, £29- 6-6 £16-16-0 
Gold Seal as illustrated Headboards ertra 
With curled hair ane special cotton felt cushion- 
ing and new are 8 er. Sprung edge divan to 
match, fitted with castors. 
Divan ey Mattress only 
3 ft. £42-17-6 £26-10-0 
4 ft. Gin. £57. 7-6 £34-13-0 
We recommend the inclusion of the Slumberland 
electric heater unit in these Seal mattresses. 
3 ft. 4ft.6in, 48-50 


A JOHN PERRING Enterprise 


KNIGHTSBRIL 


Postal enquiries receive the 
same care and attention as 
a personal visit, so do not 
hesitate to order your 
Bedding by mail. Our 
Export Department is 
equipped to give a 
world-wide 

service. 


Supreme 
A pocketed hair and felt upholstered » ring 
mattress on a deep spring edged divan 
fitted ball bearing castors. Rich selection 
of damask covers. 
Divan Set 
3 ft. £34-10-0 
4ft.Gin, €45- 7-6 


Teign—as illustrated 
A comfortable spring interior mattress 
with a sprung divan on castors, in 

choice damask covers. 
Divan Set 

with 

Headboard 

3 ft. £17. 5-0 

4 ft. 6 in, €23-174 


Mattress only 
£19- 50 
£25-10-0 


Mattress 
only 
£8- 6-0 


£11-11-0 


As illustrated. 
The Dunlopillo Latex foam mattress has 
had a special sprung edge divaa made 
for it—an ideal matching combination. 
In a selection of fine damasks. 
Divan Set Famous Deep 
with Deep Sir Four Sir 
mattress Mattress Mattress 
3 ft. £32-10-0 £12-174 £18-10-0 
4 ft. Gin, €46-160 £18-19-6 £27-19-6 
Dunlopillo Family Four mattress 
—4 in. deep. 
3 ft. £10-10-0 
4ft.6in. €14-194 
Headboards ertra 


DUNLOPILLO 


The original Latex foam mattress. 
Supreme in comfort it retains its 
shape without turning or remaking. 
Self-ventilating. 


Mattre $3 
£22-10-0 
£33-10-0 


4 errerecweny 
emerR eee vie 
eeoeres Meeer ee veces 
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SLUMBERLAND 


Sleep is your finest Beauty 
Treatment—you’ll get 
profound sleep on a 1954 
Slumberland. 


RELYON 


Bedding with a tradition for 
fine quality, produced under the 
most modern conditions. 


Please send full particulars of the following: 


Make/s: 


Type: Bed 
Width: 
Colour Preferred 
Post to: THE LONDON BEDDING CENTRE 


13 Brompton Road, London S.W.3 
BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


Name 
Address___ 


hi einnseenecttastemhatinaiereniareneeyevesinamEpUnmameNne 
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NATIONAL 


SAVY UN GS 
CIR WUE UC AWS 





@ Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. 
The present (9th issue) Certificates may be bought 
in single documents representing I, 2, 3, 4, §, 10, 
20, 50 and 100 units of 1§/- each. 





@ You may hold 700 of these 15/- units in addition to 
permitted holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. 





@ All interest earned on Savings Certificates is free 
of Income Tax. 





@ Each Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20/3d. in 
10 years. {£§25 invested in 700 Certificates becomes 
£708 in I0 years. 





@ Over the 10 year period the interest earned is 
equivalent to over 3 per cent. per annum. As it is 
free of Income Tax this is equivalent to a taxable 
investment yielding over 5} per cent. for any person 
paying Income Tax at the standard rate of 9/- in the £. 





@ All National Savings Certificates which are 
more than 10 years old continue to earn 
good interest. 





@ Full information from your stockbroker, banker or 
other professional adviser, and from your Local 
Savings Committee, Savings Centre, Post Office, 
or Trustee Savings Bank. 


EASY ....,.. EASY si... 
EASY .. «2s: 








issued by the National Savings Committee, London, $.W.7 





A HOST OF M.G. FEATURES 
WILL THRILL YOU ON YOUR 
FIRST EXCITING TEST-DRIVE 


acceleration! 


Surging power from 
a new 1,250 c.c. engine 
that develops 57.5 b.A.p 


steering! 


Direct rack and pinion tupe — 
finger-light yet positive 
Steering wheel adjustable 


road-holding! 


Special M.G. suspension 
Jeatures give cornering 
in safety — fast! 


braking! 


Powerful hydraulic brakes 
Operate on extra large drums. 


Special Note’ Bucket seats are 
upholstered with real leather 
Fold-flat wind-screen is of 
safety-glass 


SERVICE IN 
EUROPE. M.G 
owners planning 
a Continental 
Tour are invit- 
ed to see their 
M.G. dealer for 
details of a free 
service to save 
foreign currency 


THE M.G. CAR COMPANY 


4a «=©Overseas Business 
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: —this new M.G. is every 


inch a thoroughbred! 


The owner of an M.G. Midget belongs 
to an international fraternity of 
enthusiasts. No other sports car 
enjoys such widespread popularity— 
no other can boast so long a history 
of consistent success. Today’s M.G. 
Midget with its classic styling and 
sparkling performance is the out- 
come of specialised development over 
more than a quarter of a century. 
Everything about it is designed to 
delight the sporting motorist who 
drives for the sheer joy of driving. 
Arrange for a trial run with your 
The M.G. Midget 


he is always proud to demonstrate. 


dealer. is a car 


T. F. SERIES 


MIDGET 
Pog Foot / 


LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms : Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Nuffield Erports Limited, Cowley. Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, WJ 





| 
I 
| 
I 
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Puree are berries and fruits, (7) Blackhe 
the twisted lively truits of 3) Gladdon or St 
! But | month has its flower 


cliffs or in salt marshes, like a Micl 
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@MELTI 


MELTIS New Berry fruits 
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SHE'S A FRIEND OF Yours, and a neighbour. Whenever 
you meet her you notice and admire her serenity, her 
quiet self-possession, and her charm. She has about 
her the air of one who (to use a trite phrase) ‘comes 
from a good home’. Her home, in fact, is the very axis 
round which her life revolves. It expresses her person- 
ality and bears the subtle imprint of her taste. And you 
can be quite sure that, somewhere in that comfortable, 
heating well-planned home of hers, you will find a copy of Good 
cis Housekeeping. 


(00d Housekeeping 


is a specialized magazine catering for, and widely read by, those who are 
interested in domestic subjects of every sort. With the other well-known 
periodicals published by The National Magazine Company Limited, Good 
Housekeeping shares one positive aim—to contribute something to the art of 
living ytaciously and well in this crowded century. 


The National Magazine Company 
Limited 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.1. 


SLOane 4591 
jet paraffin 





e prem 
E rH Comps and pester Publishers of: GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VANITY FAIR 
speci ogue of amps nd HARPER’S BAZAAR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
wre for Badin Iceni, Mie THE CONNOISSEUR SHE 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 


Proprietors of : THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


dg heaters- 


88 aladdin 
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The comfort of 
“~~ a cap with 
the ease of a beret 
Price 10/6 


Beretcap de-luxe 15/- 


— 
— 
_— 
—_- 
oe 
_— 
_ 
— 
— 
a 
— 
— 
_— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 
— 


Pen 
% 


— 

— 

— 
— 


Where to buy eo 
Beretcap! Ce, 
Writefor addresses UL 
to Kangol Led, 

Publicity Dept 

39 Fitzroy Square 
London W.i 


3 IN INGRAM MENTHOLATED 
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CONCENTRATED 


for economy 


for coolness 


YOU GET IT sosupen-rarten 


for abundant lather 


FOUR WAYS antiseptic 


for skin health 


INGRAM the original 


mentholated shaving cream 


COMBINES (TS OWN FACE LOTION 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, 
$3/4/7 











You will be wise to ask for 
Health Brand, probably 
the best shoes youcan buy. 
Quiet manly styles built 
by craftsmen from leather 
that is a joy to feel. Miles 
and miles better than 
shoes costing only a 


little less. 


a 


ealth 
Brand 


“— 


enouure & JONES 


M.8r5 Black or 
brown calf ina 
full range of en, |) Q& ’ 

Leaflet and address of 

ockist sent 


fittings | } 
/ re your nearest st 

9 ¥ ' on request to Dept. P.7 

A CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON. 


Cvs-56 
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1 ae in workmanship, in Acvosd ee na, 
ti cigar +- EL TROV ADOR — stands i 

































































Martini Dry 


third Gin. 
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T 
One 
Strain and serve with olive in glass. 














Stir well with ice. 









































make itthis way ® 














ixers 


Good M 
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'/ Fox me, Charles, not the 


most expense — 


YEAR 


boit assez de Dubonnet pour 
ey flotter un cuirassé?”’ 


FLOAT A BATTL EsuIP?” 


o daa Cela, Monsieur, ne 
m  étonnerait pas. Débouchons 


WOULD HO LET 


ee 


/ just wait a \ 
encore tout de suite une really good 


bouteille! A Papparence de nos | cégar—an Embassy’ 


BOTTL BY THE LOOK OF 


verres nous sommes a sec! aa SO ean aE eo 


sezs and the price afterwards is the man to 
appreciate the mild Havana flavour of 
Have you jhe ubon sao ae — lere’s how ra n-s Wann sans . 
= ott eateent toe in ote oa Ty Wills’s EMBASSY CIGARS. 
— 





emo "sah te Be silabto. wallow " Sette Ye Gill. Swallow. Etcetera. 


DUBONNET.. | et 7 CIGARS BY WILLS 
does not affect the liver ad eis 


*rices from 1/9d. each 





SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 





W. OD, & H. O. Wills, Branch of The im 


Firestone. HHS 


D$9995$ 


* Experience Counts— ‘ i 38 | | 
v More dependable / Better built Yau uit a4 


we 


, Vit COW 
Vdafer ¢ Hronger v longer wearing : we Ww ® K \ As 
‘ me’. *. 
Y Best value fer your money ¥ - etd! 
Fit Firestone | ~ “d 
LEAKPROOF TwHES | Se * é 
~~~’ ~ 


= ae 
> S 


Firestone ryRES — consistently good Ress : 


ltd. EC23C 





aS We 


Firsss 





* 26 Factories throughout the world. 
Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 per day. | —they cost no more! | 





. ja¥ 
ae" 
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GENERATING STATIONS 


prove the value of 


DARLINGTON 
854 MAGNESIA 
Insulation 


Where every ton of fuel must produce the maximum energy 
the use of Darlington Jnsulation materials effectively 
reduces heat loss and helps to achieve the extra percentage 
of output efficiency which has made Britain’s Generating 
Stations comparable with the best in the world. Dartington 
Insulation can be applied with equal benefit to most 
industrial plants. 


THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING CO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 





Associate Companies: The Darlington Insulation Co. Ltd., Insulation Contractors ; 

S. T. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Sheet Metal Workers & Acoustic Control Engineers ; 

Ipscol Ltd., Manufacturers of the Cash Automatic Regulator System; The Joinery 
& Insulation Co. Ltd., Manufacturers of Cold Store Doors and Fittings. 





CAR POLISHING 


What's the cash value? 





What price would a potential buyer put on your car? How far 
would its appearance influence him? More than you would 
expect. Even a mechanical genius thinks twice when he spots a 
sound engine surrounded by neglected body-work. For non- 
geniuses, looks may mean all. So every clean-and-polish you 
give your car is an investment. How sound an investment 
depends on the methods you use. 

Today, there are two outstandingly successful but radically 


different methods of car polishing to choose from. 


Here, 


set out fairly and squarely, are the arguments in favour of each. 


1. The longest- cont 
lasting polish 
If you are a per- 


—— ‘ 
fectionist there are | §yyygowt3 E= 
no two ways about === 

it. Simoniz wax is the polish for 
you. Only Simoniz can protect a 
car’s surface with that unmistak- 
able richly gleaming coat of hard 
wax which outlasts other forms of 
protection. The reason why a 
Simoniz finish lasts longest is its 
extra depth. The blend of hard 
waxes in the Simoniz formula gives 
the bodywork effective protection 
which ‘ seals’ it against rain, rust, 
humid air, and the other causes of 
hidden corrosion, For months 
afterwards a quick wash-and-wipe 
is all that’s needed to bring up a 
superb * Exhibition model’ shine. 
mt § a large tin this makes 
* Simonizing * the most economical, 
as well as the best method of 
polishing a car. And, of course, 
there is Bodyglaze for those who 
want * a self-polishing ’ liquid wax. 


se ar 2. The quickest 
LA \ quick-polish 
Y Ne ( 
ye ~~ But some people 


Y\ 
ro at are in a_ hurry. 
They want speed 
—quick results. That is why they 
get so enthusiastic about a new 
quick polish. And—without a 





doubt—Bodysheen is the best of 
the new ‘combined ‘operation’ 
polishes. It cleans and polishes in 
one go. Only when there’s hard 
grime and mud need you wash 
down first. Usually you just 
spread Bodysheen on. Then wipe 
off—that’s all. It’s marvellous 
what happens! The sleck glistening 
beauty—the shining brilliance of 
finish—surpasses that of any other 
quick polish. Bodysheen is the 
quickest quick-polish of all. 
Simoniz research and long ex- 
perience have combined modern 
scientific discoveries in a new way 
to produce a quick polish that 
cannot harm your car’s finish. With 
Bodysheen there is no difficulty in 
re-spraying or re-touching the 
original finish. Bodysheen will not 
produce an ‘oily rainbow’ 
appearance even after repeated 
applications. Bodysheen is the best 
and most protective quick polish 
yet available and it is backed by the 
Simoniz reputation. ASK YOUR 
GARAGE FOR BODYSHEEN. 
Well—now you have read the facts, 
which view do you support? Would 
you rather use the finest and longest 
lasting car polish in the world or the 
quickest and most protective of the new 
quick cleaner-polishes on sale today? 
Simoniz offer you both. Each perfect 
in its own way. Each ready w play 
a vital part in keeping up your car's 
market value, 


Simoniz (England) Limited 











Ss! NELSON, approaching 
Trafalgar, 
“ Before the great battle begins, 
Please issue the crew 
with a noggin or two 


of CURTIS—THE SMOOTHEST OF GINS!” 


And being a history student, 
You're probably wanting to ask: 

“What makes Curtis Gin 
so much smoother?” 


The answer’s—MATURING IN CASK! 


CURTIS GIN 


Smoother 


BECAUSE IT’S MATURED IN CASK 


Curtis Distillery Co. Ltd., 13 New Burlington Street, London, W.1 


Esid. 1769. Also blenders of Scotsman’s Head Whisky 
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Is it clean? || priviING LICENCE 


Yes. He happens to be a 











careful driver. And he doesn’t L 
take any licence with his battery. He relies on a Crompton. 
Originally known as the Young battery, and made by one of the 


largest electrical firms in Great Britain, Crompton is the 


standard battery with the best Guarantee of all. 
Ask your garage for a 


[BATTERY | 


MADE BY CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD. 
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“This dry shaver 


gives a 
really close 


66 YES, you'll be 
absolutely delighted with the new Philips ‘Philishave’. 
It not only gives a quicker, easier, cleaner shave—it 
also gives a really close shave. That’s because it has 
an exclusive feature—the BI-AX shaving head— 
with a super-efficient cutting action quite different 
from any other shaver.” 











Wa 


\ > 


\ 


complete with case 
or pouch 


£7.9.3 


(Tax Paid) 


Dual Volt AC/DC. 
710-130 and 200-250 v. 


The Dry Shaver with 
the Biggest World Sale! 


PHILIPS 


HILISHAWE 


DRY SHAVER 


RADIO & T/V RECEIVERS - RADIOGRAMS & RECORD PLAYERS 


3S *‘ PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS - LAMPS - RECORDS, ETC. 





PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAPTESBURY AVENUE, os eee 
530N 





IOOO miles 


of merciless vibration ! 


TUDOR OYSTER PRINCE— 
At: new self-winding watch 
commissioned by Rolex of 
Geneva — was worn by a competi- 
tor in the Monaco International 
Trophy for motorcycles. For 29 
hours, over a course of 1,000 
miles of rough, winding Alpine 
roads, it was subjected to an or- 
deal by dust, rain, and especially 
the constant, merciless vibration 
of high-speed riding. And yet, at 
the end of this gruelling test, it 
emerged ticking smoothly, having 
maintained perfect time through- 
out. 
No ordinary self-winding watch 
could endure the destructive 
effect of such continual vibration. 


This is the watch that has success- 
fully passed the most severe tests a 
self-winding wrist-watch has ever been 
put through. The Tudor Oyster Prince 
is swimproof in its genuine Oyster 
Case, and self-wound by a new 

and unique“ rotor” self-winding 
mechanism; and now 

the date is shown 

neatly and clearly 

in a window on 

the dial. 


The Tudor Oyster Prince main- 
tains its incredible accuracy under 
such conditions, thanks to the 
superlative craftsmanship of two 
exclusively patented Rolex fea- 
tures: the “rotor” self-winding 
mechanism—suspension-sprung 
and proof against all shocks and 
vibrations ; and the famous Oyster 
swimproof case, which excludes 
even the minutest particles of 
dust and moisture. 

With its handsome stainless 
steel case and matching expand- 
ing steel bracelet, the invincible 
Tudor Oyster Prince is indeed a 
watch of which anyone could be 
proud. Ask for it at your jeweller’s 
and see how modest the price is, 


Sponsored by Rolex 
of Geneva 
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16th Century German Engraving 
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I hold every mana debtor to his profession 


FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 


Every man is a debtor to the world: to his parents; his schoolmaster; his friends 


and employers. He owes them his existence; his knowledge; his happiness and his 
daily bread. 

To his profession, he has another debt: that due to generations past whose integrity 
and skill have given his calling the reputation it enjoys. To them he owes his status 
as a worker and a thinker. 

Profession’ carries a wider meaning now than it did once ; and professional status, in 
common talk, is extended to many functions in industry and commerce. But it is not 
won lightly; a long record of public responsibility, and private service, must come first. 
How can such a debt be repaid? Oaly by handing on still higher standards —- and a 


higher status — than those of yesterday, to the makers of industry to-morrow. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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RODIGAL lengths of cable have 

kept the world in touch with 

Labour delegation views on the 
Far East. But it was half an inch from 
Tokyo that put both hosts and guests 
in sharp perspective, when “the visitors 
stated almost unanimously that the 
Japanese Socialists must settle their 
differences if they wished to hold 
power.” 


Buying any Time? 

SCAFFOLDING shortly to be erected 
round the clock tower of the Houses of 
Parliament will be for maintenance and 
repair work and not, as is suggested in 
some quarters, to enable the B.B.C. to 
sign up the chimes for an exclusive 
contract. 


Dolce Far Niente 

IN a week which saw a six hours’ 
quasi-military parade in Berlin, a U.S. 
bomber shot down by Russian jets, a 
renewed onslaught on Civil Defence 
problems at Coventry, the Chinese 
shelling of Quemoy Island during an 
American Congressman’s visit, a large- 
scale Territorial Army exercise and a 
reminder by the Prime Minister to an 
R.A.F. audience that any new war might 


AN 


open without any preliminary warning, 
a refreshing item of news crept in from 
Rome. ‘The Italian Air Force at Cento- 
celle, on the city’s outskirts, are moving 
out to make way for archxologists, as 
aerial reconnaissance has _ revealed 
interesting Roman remains demanding 
excavation. 
Not Too Much Splash 
WELL-DRESSED men and women, 
according to a fashion article, will soon 
N 


CHARIVARIA 


have evening clothes of a new plastic 
material, which the American manu- 
facturers have tested by immersing in 
salt water and ninety-proof gin. The 


cautious can hold their own trials on any 
wild moonlight yachting party. 


Narrowing Field 

LEGALIZATION of bus-boarding at 
traffic lights has closed one of the few 
avenues of adventure still open to the 
swashbuckling New Elizabethan. Any- 
one now eager to flaunt law and order in 
the field of modern transport is pretty 
well forced to fly under Tower Bridge. 


Starchy Food of Love 

Music-Lovers will applaud the an- 
nouncement that the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra are in future to 
wear full evening dress, and _ that 
audiences are expected to do the same. 


Nothing adds more to the enjoyment of 
the male concert-goer, sitting bolt 
upright to avoid a severed jugular, than 
the thought that ninety men on the 
platform are going through twice the 
hell he is. 


No Step Forward 

PorRTABLE helicopters to be carried by 
soldiers were exhibited during the U.S. 
National Aircraft Show at Dayton, 
Ohio. British designers will just go 
plodding on with the sort that work the 
other way round, 


What About Eider-Ducks ? 

Barnet Horse Fair, says a special 
correspondent of The Times, ‘affords 
proof that wild pony sales and the 
welfare state can coexist.” ‘This is a 
thought which may not have struck a 
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lot of people, and they should not let 
it get away from them without wringing 
the last drop of significance out of it. 


Spare a Copper 

REASSURING labour-exchange figures 
have been issued. Not only are more 
people than ever working before but 
there are three hundred and eighty 
thousand jobs going begging. 
call going begging a job. 


If you 


New for Pickwick’s Paper 
WHEN an excerpt from Oliver Twist 
formed part of a recent television 


~ +s amd the pant) 
Utle, Dorrie aur 


iM 


programme the Lime Grove caption- 
writers described the room in which the 
action took place as “ Bill Syke’s.”’ Slips 
of this kind in Sir George 
department could soon 
Dickin’s admirers. 


X=—0 


CLaRION Football Pools, a concern 
run on behalf of constituency Socialist 
parties, is in business as from last 
Saturday. Conservative party head- 
quarters have no plans for entering into 
competition with a pool of their own at 
present; they are thought to favour 
other methods of training the voter to 
put his X in the right place. 


Barn’s 
antagonize 


Wear Gloves 

ONE topic-starved popular weekly was 
lately reduced to asking male cele- 
brities for their views on women, and 
other publications in the same field are 
also showing signs that everything has 
been done. The report that Princess 
Margaret’s fingerprints, impressed on a 
silver gilt cup at Leeds, may be photo- 
graphed and preserved as a souvenir 





should prove a fresh stimulus to editorial 
invention however. 
celebrities’ 


Deductions from 
clothes, palms and 
taste in spectacles nave all been drawn 
ad nauseam, but character-readings 
from fingerprints would be new. 
Television personalities must expect to 
come home and find a keen young 
journalist going round the house with an 
insufflator. 


ears, 


Forward with the Crusaders 

BEHIND our great newspapers there 
are lively and flexible minds. How else 
could junior editions of several great 


\ \) 


\ 


» 


‘ 


~ 


Ke 


dailies have come so successfully into 
being? Many students of the British 
Press are now hopeful of another stride 
forward—the publication of 
editions, 


senior 


Man’s Ingratitude 

Marker gardeners of the Basses- 
Pyrénées are the latest participants in the 
great weather-forecasting debate, with 
the assurance that a mild winter is fore- 
told by their crop of onions, which have 
only one skin. Meteorologists in this 
country may be hesitant to endorse 
prophecies made on such a_ basis, 
though by this time they must have a 
pretty strong fellow feeling with the 
onions. 


Too True to be Good 


Saip to have acted as a Russian spy 
under the code-name Olga, the French- 


woman arrested last week in New 
Caledonia earned a word of support from 
Dr. Herbert Evatt, who protested at 
such a hasty official step and said that 
the lady “might well be innocent.” 
Dr. Evatt showed not only a sense of 
jastice but a feeling for realism. It is 
well known that Russi«n spies named 
Olga were all demobilized into revue 
sketches about thirty years ago. 


This Week's Notability 
Each name that’s newly in the news 
Has earned its hard-won heyday, 
So while there’s time let’s hold some 
views 
On Mr. Magsaysay, say. 
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MRS. AD«MS AND THE COMMISSAR 


“Mrs. Adems, a Newnham College student, author of publications such as 
‘Six Talks on Heredity,’ had never seen a football game before she went 


to Russia three weeks ago. 


rs. ADems: My dear Commissar, 

that was splendid. In my 

country the people are football 
mad, but until to-day I had never 
seen a football game. 

CoMMISSAR FOR Propie’s TV: We have 
converted you perhaps, madame? 

Mrs. Apems: I shall certainly see a 
game when I return to England. Will 
it be the same as played by your 
incredible Dynamos? 

Comm. FoR Propie’s TV: 
madame, d’you mean? 

Mrs, Ap*mMs: I mean is English foot- 
ball as significant, as culturally sig- 
nificant, as your football? Here I am 
impressed by the perceptive deter- 
minism of your team, the pattern of 
pooled endeavour. . . 

Como. For Peopie’s TV: Oh, well, we 
use the ‘‘W” formation, just like the 
Scots. 

Mrs. Apems: ‘Take the man near the 
middle—Kruschnik, is that his name? 

Comm. ror Peopie’s TV: The centre- 
forward, that’s right. 

Mrs. Apems: A Georgian, judging by 
his cranial development. Well, he 
is doing more, surely, than try to get 
a silly ball into a sillier net. His 
approach is essentially dialectic and 
ratiocinative. 

Comm. For Propie’s TV: 


How, 


He’s got a 








* Bring out your S-Z ! 
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She has come back a football fan... 


” 


Newspaper report 


terrific shot, has Kruschnik, in both 
feet. 

Mrs. Ap#ms: What is he in private life? 
An economist? Or a warden of 
asthetics, perhaps? 

Comm. FOR PropLe’s TV: Kruschnik? 
Why he’s a footballer. It’s a full-time 
job, footballing. Not much time for 
diversions, 

Mrs. Ap#mMs: How about the man who 
stands near the mouth of the netting 
you know, the inactive, philosophical 
fellow? 

Comm. FoR Prop.e’s TV: The goal- 
keeper, Alexis Dnoprovitch. 

Mrs. ApeMs: Well, he’s quite wonder- 
ful. I particularly admire his inde- 
pendence, his categorical dissociation. 
I mean, he doesn’t run up and down 
the field like all the others. Obviously 
a scholarly, inquiring type. 

Comm. For Peopie’s TV: Ha! ha! 
That’s rich. Old Alexis scholarly! 
Mind you, he absolutely worships 
your Frank Swiftand Gilbert Merrick. 
He’s six foot two inches, forty-eight 
round the chest and weighs two 
hundred and eight pounds. 

Mrs. Ap*ms: Is that so! Well, it’s been 
most interesting. I should like British 
television to be able to show a film -of 
your football. It would be a real eye- 
opener. A wonderful expression of 
progress in pan-Slav culture. 

Comm. FoR Peopie’s TV: Oh, I don’t 
know. Spartak have modelled their 
game on the quick through-pass of 
your Wolves, and the Dynamos are 
very similar in style to Preston North 
End. But if you'd like a film of a 
Russian game, my lady, you shall 
certainly have one. 

Mrs. Apems: Really! You see we 
import certain films from the Western 
Wor'd, films like Amos ’n’ Andy, 
Orient Express and I’m the Law, 
which, quite frankly, are not... 

Comm. FoR Peopie’s TV: Amos ’n’ 

Indy! ‘They’re great. I wish I could 
get hold of something like that for 
our television. You couldn't. . .? 

Mrs. Apems: Well, thank you, Com- 
missar. I can hardly wait to get back 
to England and a day at Lord’s with 
the Arsenal. A. B. H. 
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Emergency at No. 10 By 


HUGO 
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CHARTERIS 


Pages from the diary of a SESO (Senior Electrical Scientific Officer) found in the Recreation Centre 
Quiet Room, Ministry of Supply (Radar), Coghill, Glos. 


ANDERS and I have applied 
M for transfer to another hostel. 
I hope I can be trusted to 

set down objectively what happened. 

We at Monks Rd were all settled for 
the evening. Mrs. Legge the Manageress 
had cleared, the maids being off. 
Spoletti was tying flies. I was reading 
Calling All Crystals—the depot 
magazine; Manders was at his thesis 
“ Behaviour of Di-gamma rays above ten 
thousand feet’’—and Funck was knit- 
ting—-which Manders and I think he 
“does for effect.” 

(Perhaps I should say we are all 
SESOs at Monks Rd; the only PESO 
left last October.) 

Suddenly the lights went out with a 
distinct “ Phut.” 

Fortunately the gas was on and 
Manders had the presence of mind to 
call out—quite calmly—‘‘Turn the gas 
up will you, John?” which I at once did. 
He was thus enabled to carry out 


prelim. checks without burning matches 
down to the fingers. His first [A was to 
try a small standard lamp that hadn't 
been on. No good. I always enjoy 
following Manders’ reasoning. I knew 
now that he had ascertained both 
burning bulbs had not coincidentally 
expired at the same moment. 
“Right-o for you.” 

Funck then chose to say quite 
irrelevantly “I alone can continue," and 
we heard his needles clicking. But no 
one took any notice. Manders said 
“ Deen—and the fuse-box is padlocked, 
We have to get the MS” (Maintenance 
Supervisor.) 


He said 


Had the words come from any but 
Manders I for one would have ques- 
tioned them or at least gone upstairs to 
check. As it was we waited for his lead. 

Spoletti, who recently changed his 
curtains without permission from BE 
(Stores) said “Well, is da_ padlock 
strong?”’ 


In the silence the mere 
presence of Manders propagated, for the 
remark and its originator, a severe 
moral isolation, though all Manders 
actually said was “And get reported to 
the SSO (Adm) Radar?” 

Funck, who was still knitting, asked 
how far away the MS lived. He said 
“Var” and then “Var is dut,” which | 
think we all found irritating, though 
no one lost his wool. Funck gives him- 
self airs, even when Manders is in the 
room, and the other day I was obliged to 
mention Belsen to him. I think it got 
home. 


ensuing 


As might have been expected Manders 
knew what the procedure was. He 
‘phoned the switchboard DO and 
asked for the MS. During the con- 
siderable delay I, who am next in 
after Manders, asked the 
reason for the padlock, confident such 
a precaution was no mere idle whim. 
Manders knew—chapter and 


seniority 


verse. 
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(He told me afterwards that he felt like 
a medium he had once heard in Putney, 
talking there in the dark.) He said in 
1944 Mansell Lacey Priory, a ‘Tudor 
bldng, which the Min had taken over, 
was destroyed by fire. The cause was 
traced to the fuse-board, where a main 
power fuse, feeding innumerable heaters 
and two Vesey Dinotrons, had been 
mended by a Polish lab worker with a 
bent teaspoon. Of course (Manders 
said) the next day an order came out 
that in future all fuse-boxes in Min 
canteens, hostels and offices were to be 
padlocked and the keys held centrally 
by a Min of Works rep. which here 
at Coghill is the MS himself—or his 
deputy. Apparently, Manders said, 
even Hackett, Director of Fission, Cam- 
ley, who occupied an isolated house 
belonging to the Min, had failed to 
secure exceptional treatment—a ruling 
which Manders thought just, because if 
you make an exception for one person 
then you have to make it for all. 

I concurred. 

I think we were all interested to hear 
“the little reason” for the padlock up- 
stairs, and I was satisfied to note the 
silence of Funck and Spoletti, who are 


always quick to insinuate they manage 
things better where they come from. 
Meanwhile Manders had got through 


to the wife of the MS. She spoke so 
loudly I was obliged to hear what she 
said, though this was not my intention. 
She said “Another ## ek fuse, 
Couldn’t I have guessed it? Well, 
George is down at the drama.” 

An MS is junior to a SESO, and 
though we are all equal after hours | 
thought the woman’s tone an affront to 
Manders. However, after a pause 
which I think got home—he said 
“Thank you.” 

As usually happens at the Rec Cent 
one of the cleaner-refugees answered 
the ’phone, and it was with the greatest 
reluctance Manders had recourse to 
Funck, who, when he had the instrument 
in his hand, said “Vat vant you?” to 
Manders——who, allewing another pause 
(which also got home), explained. 

The flow of German which followed 
seemed enough for twenty keys and 
reminded Manders and me unpleasantly 
of German rearmament, though I believe 
Funck is himself a Lithuanian Jew. 

A dress-rehearsal was in full swing 
and George apparently couldn’t leave 
the spotlights. Spoletti began talking 





“Lady Gilpin’s just gong, Charles.’ 


Italian (presumably to himself) and then 
flung out of the house. Funck also left 
the room—but returned in a_ few 
seconds with a pressure carbide lamp, 
which I’m bound to say illuminated us 
all with sickly brilliance. 

I had been looking for a candle in 
what Manders and I call ‘The Boffin 
Box” but brought out something else 
in case Funck should feel an advantage. 

Manders was now trying to get 
through to the DMS, but whenever he 
spoke Funck chose to pump pressure 
into his lamp, which then hissed louder 
till Manders said “1 say, old man—could 
you hang on a sec before you do that?” 

Only when Funck had achieved a 
noise like much bacon being fried did 
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he desist. I expected Manders to tear « 
strip off him but the 'phone occupied 
him: the DMS was on a course: all 
calls were to be put through to the MS. 

I thanked Manders pointedly for his 
efforts on our behalf.  Funck said 
nothing. 

Although the room was quite light 
neither Manders nor I resumed our 
previous employment, nor even our 
place of previous employment. I 
enjoyed this feeling he was backing me 
up against Funck and his light. 

He said “The last fuse that went was 
the very devil. The MS can’t send out 
a fully qualified electrician on jobs 
under two hours, but most MSs get 


round that. This one’s predecessor 





refused to. The very devil. Still: better 
than being burnt down.” 

Funck, who was knitting again, began 
to hum, Manders went on with com- 
plete indifference: ‘Here we are, two 
SESOs—trained to build devices for 
plotting aircraft fifty times out of sight 
and we’re plunged in darkness because 
of a single wire fifty feet away. Rather 
a sell-up, isn’t it, John?” 

I must say I did laugh. He put it so 
well. We filled our pipes. Manders was 
at a public school which gives you 
something when things go wrong. I 
think we were really quite enjoying 
ourselves—when the lights went on. 

How we laughed at Funck. He looked 
so grotesque beside his lamp, which was 
now pale and useless. 

Manders said 
pumping, Funck.” 

1 said 


“Perhaps it needs 


“Perhaps the fuse has 
yone,” 

And then Funck suddenly whispered 
“Mein Gott!—Vot vos dot?” and before 
you could say knife he whipped across 
to the door and flung it open 
time to surprise the 
landlady’s daughter. 


just in 
heels of our 


The switch of the room lights is 
outside the door. 

Manders and I can take a joke, and 
we would have given the child’s prank 
due indulgence, even laughed—had not 
Funck carried on in a way which was 
proof if any were needed. We were 
obliged to leave the room, But the walls 
at Monks Rd are such we could hear 
him still close—almost as though he 
were being unwell. 





en aiene sem aemell 
oe 


Manders thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to “call”—on our new depart- 
mental head. She asked us to come 
“any time”—though she didn’t want 
to “encourage burning the candle at 
both ends.” It was already nine—but 
we decided to risk it. 

As we went past the living-room 


Funck put his head out and said “I luff 


till I smell my tonsils, What dink die 
Rawshuns?”’ 
Neither of us replied. 


Miss Olenko was extremely civil, and 
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Manders and I agreed we had been 
lucky. 

When we returned we found the 
whole of Monks Rd in complete dark- 
ness. ‘There was no light burning in any 
house and some of the householders 
were talking in the street. It was some 
time before we could get at the truth. 

Spoletti had come back drunk and 
used a small explosive charge on the 
padlocked fuse-box of No. 10. He must 
have thought there, still, lay the trouble, 
though in fact the darkness was due to 
everyone being out or in bed. (The 
passage and water-closet lights are Min 
time-buttons, sclf-extinguished after one 
minute. ) 

Everyone referred to a considerable 
explosion. 

Manders and I were reassured to find 
the MS on the spot and everything, 
except Funck, under control. We 
thought him hysterical. 

We have applied, in identical terms, 
for a transfer to ‘ Whitecliffs” hostel, 
where there are two PESOs, including 
Herbert Farley, who knows the CMSSO 
(Radar) in Loridon, and who, Manders 
hopes, may be able to get us transferred 
to the paper side, where there are better 
openings for people with first-hand 
experience. 

Also “ Whitecliffs” is near the MS 
and the Rec Cent. 


High Horse 


\ E shine at gymkhanas, my pony and I, 
Dear Dandy 


too dear for most Daddies to buy! 


We go to such lots some girls cry when they sce 


That they’re always competing with Dandy and me. 


My pony is used to the rules of the game; 


If we win, it’s my prize; if we lose, he’s to blame; 


If we make a few faults judges have to mark some 


But they dare not see many for fear of my Mum! 


My hat and my jodhs and my creat and my crop 


All come from a famous and fabulous shop; 


With photos appearing so much in the press 
It must be quite clear that I know how to dress. 


I just adore riding! What fun a girl gets 


Frequenting gymkhanas collecting rosettes! 
And Mummy’s delighted that I should go in 
For all the big contests—so long as | win! 
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EOPLE are always coming up to 
Pra parties, in the street, on 

trains and ocean liners and some- 
times when I am taking a bath—and 
asking me why I don’t write my auto- 
biography. ‘Yours has been a long 
life,” they say. ‘‘What memories you 
must have!” And it makes me feel 
foolish to have to reply “‘ Memories? 
Oh, rather. The only trouble is that I’m 
dashed if I can remember them.” 

It always beats me how these other 
fellows do it. I mean the boys to whom 
their past is an open book and who can 
take pen in hand and without the 
slightest difficulty fill three hundred 
pages with 

“Heaven Lies About Us in Our 

Infancy” 
Childhood Days 
Sturm und Drang of Adolescence 
Young Manhood. First Faltering 
Steps 
and so forth. All I can recall of my 
childhood days is (a) that I used to play 
with an orange, which is not good for 
moye than a paragraph, if that, and ()) 
that at the age of six I read the whole 
of Pope’s Iliad, which naturally nobody 
is going to believe. (But I definitely did 
read Pope’s Iliad at the age of six, 
though why, when my normal form was 
Little Folks and Chatterbox, is more 
than I can explain.) 

An autobiography, to be a success, 
must be full of good stories about 
celebrities, and here again | am handi- 
capped. I have met celebrities, quite a 
number of them, but any story I could 
provide would be like the one Young 
Griffo, the boxer, told me at the turn 
of the century about his meeting with 
Joe Gans, the lightweight champion. 
Having just been matched to fight Gans, 
he was naturally anxious to get a look 
at him before the formal proceedings 
began, and here is how he told the 
dramatic tale of their encounter. 

“T was goin’ over to Philadelphia to 
see a fight, mister, and my manager asks 
me would I like to see Joe Gans. He 
asks me would I like to see Joe Gans, an 
I said I would. So we arrive in Phila- 
delphia and we start out for one of the 
big sporting places where the gang all 
held out and my manager asks me again 
do | want to see Joe Gans, and I say I do. 
So we goes to this big sporting place and 
there’s a big crowd there around one of 


Thanks for the Memory (Such as it is) 


the tables, and somebody asks me 
would I like to see Joe Gans, and I say 
I would. So he takes me to the table 
and says ‘Here’s Young Griffo, Joe. 
He wants to meet you.’ And sure 
enough it was Joe all right. He stands 
up and holds out his hand. ‘Hello, 
Griff,’ he says, and I say ‘Hello, Joe.’” 

That was all. I thought more was 
coming, but no. He had met Gans. 
Gans had met him. It was the end of 
the story. My autobiography would be 
full of stuff like that. 

“I had long wished to make the 
acquaintance of Sir (then Mr.) Winston 
Churchill, but it was not until my third 
year in London that a kindly friend 














By P. G. WODEHOUSE 
enabled me to gratify this desire. He 
took me to the House of Commons and 
we were enjoying tea on the terrace when 
a slim, auburn-haired figure came by. 

‘Oh, Winston,’ said my friend, ‘1 
want you to meet Mr. P. G. Wodehouse. 
Mr. Wodehouse, Mr. Winston 
Churchill.’ 

‘Good afternoon,’ said Mr. Churchill. 
‘Nice day.’ 

‘Oh, very,’ I responded.” 

You can’t charge people thirty bob 
or whatever it is for that sort of thing. 

“Why didn’t you keep a diary, ass?” 
I can hear you saying. Well, I did from 
time to time—spasmodically—but | 
can’t see that a series of entries like 
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“So far, my side, I’ve counted 285,679 trees.” 
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“Rained,” “Steak for dinner,” “‘ Noth- 
ing much happened to-day” and “ Ring 
George, Sloane 14272". would help a 
great deal toward a really good auto- 
biography. And it’s no good rebuking 
me for not taking a memory course, 
because if you do that you run up 
against something like Memoranda 
Mnemonica by the Rev. James Copner, 
M.A., Vicar of Elstow, and get a rush 
of blood to the head. 

“I might,” says the sainted James, 
‘recall the truth that the sun’s mean 
distance from the earth is 91,430,000 
miles by such a couplet as this: 


To na-fix add x's three 
Mean distance of the sun to see.” 


No, Jas, not for me. We Wodehouses 
have our pride. 


English literature is full of tips on 
how to train the memory. Guilielmus 
Gratarolus Bergomatis (1565)—‘ Bill” 


to his friends—advises ‘a temperate 
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gladnes and an honest delectation” or, 
failing that, washing the feet in warm 
water. The “braynes of a Henne” he 
adds, “doth helpe the witte and the 
Memory,” and he warns us aginst 
“Garlyke, Leekes, Oynions, also Cheese 
and Peason, Brothes, Potages and all 
over moyste thynges” and says that “to 
sleepe hosed or shued” is bad for the 
memory. (Odd how this comic spelling 
has so completely gone out nowadays. 
In 1565 it was a sure laugh.) 

Another — Bill—William Vaughan 
(1600)—recommends the bathing of the 
head four times a year with hot lye 
made of ashes, followed by a cold shower 
bath. “The sodaine powring .. .”’ No, 
please, dash it, William. If you mean 
“sudden pouring,” say “sudden pour- 
ing.”’ Don’t descend to mere clowning 
with all this “sodaine powring” stuff. 
“The sodaine powring,”’ he says, “‘is 
very good, for thereby the naturall 
heate is stirred within the bodie and the 
memory is quickened.” 

But you remember the cold shower. 
That is the catch. 

On the whole, the simplest memory- 
training methods are probably the best. 
A Member of Parliament was once 
standing in the Lobby of the House 
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when a tall, elderly, distinguished- 
looking man came up to him and begged 
for a moment of his time. 

“Strictly,” he said, ‘I have no right 
to approach you. I am not a constituent 
of yours. But I have heard of you as a 
man who takes up unpopular causes, 
and I should be extremely grateful if 
you would listen to my story.” 

It was a sad story. By thrift and 
industry he had amassed a_ large 
fortune, and now his relatives had 
cheated him out of it and, not content 
with that, had placed him in a mental 
home. This was his day out. 

“T have put the facts of my case 
down in this document,” he concluded. 
“Study it at your leisure. Communicate 
with me at your leisure. ‘Thank you, 
sir, thank you. Good day.” 

Moved by the old man’s exquisite 
courtesy, the M.P. took the paper, 
shook hands and turned to go back to 
the debate. Suddenly he felt a terrific 
kick on the seat of his trousers, and 
wheeled round. 

“Did you do that?” he demanded. 

*Yeu; sir. 

“Why?” 

“Just to remind you in case you 
forget,” said the old gentleman. 


The Cricket Essayist 


Looks at Women’s Cricket 


OW shall we write of these women, brothers? 


Cricketers, just like men, be they; 


Shall we not, as we do for others, 


Make pure gold of the game they play, 


In prose as rich as the lime that smothers 


Yellow dust on the summer’s day? 


Say, shall we strike at the very heart of 


Cricket’s mystery? Shall we show 


How the flickering figures are but part of 


Something greater, deep and slow, 


Slow as time, and deep as the art of 


Life where the age-long graces grow? 


No, my brothers, we cannot do it; 


And not the women or we to blame. 


It’s just, well, just as we always knew it; 


Women’s cricket isn’t the same. 


Let ’em play like a book—and they can do too—it 


Won't be cricket. 
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and here ts the news... During last night’s severe gale Shrimphaven pier was entirely washed away 
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Democracy’s Choice By 


CIVICS (PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT) 





Q. — On what principles does a democracy choose its leaders ? 
Illustrate from British Prime Ministers of this century. 


In the eighteenth and early 
A nineteenth centuries a_priv- 
* ileged caste chose the country’s 
political leaders from its own numbers— 
such effete representatives as Chatham, 
Fox and Pitt. With the coming of 
democracy, however, the choice has 
been made from a wider field, and 
certain clearly discernible principles 
have been established. ‘This may be seen 
from an examination of the reasons why 
the eleven British Prime Ministers of 
this century have been chosen. 

Lord Salisbury (1900-1902) was 
chosen because he was a Cecil. It is a 
convention of our unwritten constitu- 
tion that there shall always be a Cecil in 
the ante-room, even if not in the council 
chamber. As Gladstone said in his 
sleep, “You cannot keep a good Cecil 
down.” ‘Nor a bad one either,” 
whispered Disraeli to his Queen. 

A. Ff. Balfour (1902-1905) was chosen 
because he was the nephew of Lord 
Salisbury. It is another valuable con- 
vention that Cecils shall look after 
their own, “Per Hatfield ad Downing 
Street” runs the family motto. This is 
best translated as “For Probity and 
Bobbity.”’ 

Campbell-Bannerman (1905-1908) 
was chosen because his party could 
agree on no one else. This has become 
a vital guiding rule in a democracy’s 
choice of its leaders. 

H. H. Asquith (1908-1910) was chosen 
because he was a Balliol man. He rode 
to power on the tide of Dr. Jowett’s 
reputation, and constructed a_ Balliol 
Government which Oxford historians 
have praised as the most intelligent the 
country has ever known. Balliol has 
now been superseded by Winchester 
and New College, but there will not 
be true equality of opportunity until 
Cambridge men have a chance as well. 

H. H. Asquith (1910-1910) was chosen 
because Margot Asquith did not yet have 
enough material for her autobiography. 

H. H. Asquith (1910-1916) was chosen 
because he was the father of Lady 
Violet Bonham-Carter. 

Lloyd George (1916-1918) was chosen 


by himself and the Press Lords, thus 
establishing the democratic principle 
that no man shall be kept down because 
of the nature of his motives or of his 
support. This established true equality 
of opportunity for the first time in 
Britain. 

Lloyd George (1918-1922) was chosen 
by himself, the Press Lords and those 
whom he had recommended for peer- 
ages and baronetcies, thus showing 
that a democratic Prime Minister must 
continually widen the basis of his 
support. 

Bonar Law (1922-1923) was chosen 
because he had waited so long. 

Stanley Baldwin (1923-1924) was 
chosen because no one could abide 
Lord Curzon, thus establishing the 
democratic principle that 
Ministers shall be chosen from the 
elected House of Parliament. This 
principle is still apparently continued, 
but it would be wise to watch the Cecils. 

Ramsay MacDonald (1924-1924) was 
chosen because not enough former 
Liberals and Conservatives had yet 
joined the Labour Party to deprive real 
Labour leaders of high office. This 
established a democratic principle, 
though only Lord Jowitt knows which. 

Stanley Baldwin (1924-1929) was 
chosen because he smoked a pipe and 
liked Mary Webb, thus proving that a 
democracy has a proper appreciation of 
character and literature. 

Ramsay MacDonald (1929-1931) was 
chosen because all the duchesses in 
London wanted to kiss him, thus proving 
that a democracy will not lightly 
abandon the aristocratic element in 
government. This is another reason for 
watching the Cecils. 

Ramsay MacDonald (1931-1935) was 
chosen because Mr. Baldwin was willing 
that he should be, thus establishing the 
democratic principle that faction is not 
all and that men of goodwill will always 
come to the aid of their country. 

Stanley Baldwin (1935-1937) was 
chosen because he had not yet sealed his 
lips. 

Neville Chamberlain (1937-1940) was 
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chosen because he was the son of 
Joseph Chamberlain; the half-brother 
of Austen Chamberlain; controlled the 
Birmingham caucus; and knew about 
public health. He thus proved that 
men of talent may rise to the top ina 
democratic state. 

Winston S. Churchill (1940-1945) was 
chosen because, in time of war, the 
British turned instinctively to the effete 
representative of a privileged caste. He 
was, of course, only a figure-head, and 
the real running of the war was left to 
such representatives of democracy as 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Clement Attlee (1945-1950) was 
chosen because his party could agree on 
no one else, See comments on Campbell- 
Bannerman above. Such men as he, 
once chosen, remain in power by 
keeping their parties always on the 
verge Of a split, thus proving that 
“Divide and Rule” is true ina democracy 
as in any other form of Government. 

Clement Attlee (1950-1951) was 
chosen because he had not yet appointed 
Mr. H. Morrison to the Foreign Office. 

Winston S. Churchill (1951-195?) was 
chosen because Mr. H. Morrison had 
been appointed to the Foreign Office. 


“ Touché!” 
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The Appeal was Heard By 


R. Hinpe. My Lords, this is an 

M appeal from a judgment of 

Judge Keppel sitting at Paun- 
cester County Court. I appear for the 
William Congreve Club, the plaintiffs 
in the original action. My learned 
friend Mr. Paltry appears for the res- 
pondents, Dunrobin ‘Tailoring Ltd. 

Lorp Justice Lever. ‘They were the 
defendants in the original action? 

Lorp Justice Moop Unless they were, 
I doubt whether we could hear them. 
Surely it is elementary that, except by 
special leave sparingly given, the 
parties in an appeal must, to put it no 
higher, closely resemble the parties in 
the original action? 

Lorp Justice Mat. For the sake of 
argument let us assume—— 

Mr. Hinpe. I can assure your Lord- 
ship—— 

Lorp Justice Matt. You must not 
interrupt me. Let us assume that—— 

Lorp Justice Lever. Mr. Paltry, did 
you conduct the case in the Court 
below? 

Mr. Pattry. My Lord—— 

Lorp Justice Moop. It has been 
soundly established that continuity of 
counsel is one point, continuity of 
parties—I place it on the lowest 
footing——another. 

Lorp Justice Matt. Once we allow 
extraneity to be no bar to right of 
audience we open the way to swamp- 
ing the advocates of citizens genuinely 
secking redress with mere sym- 
pathizers and persons with axes to 
grind. There is even the possibility 
of litigants-in-person completely un- 
restrained by the need to prove 
relevance to the issues before the 
Court. Now, Mr. Hinde, would you 
have the kindness to answer the 
question that has been put to you? 

Lorp Justice Moon. It might, at this 
stage, be helpful to distinguish 
between the status of a defendant and 
that of a respondent. When an 
unsuccessful plaintiff secks redress 
from an appellate tribunal his position 
differs in toto from that of a defendant 
who, winning in the Court below, 
comes not to request but to—-— 

Lorp Justice Lever. Deny? 

Lorp Justice Marr. Rebut. 

Lorp Justice Moop. Dissuade. His 
arguments 


Lorp Justice Matt. Assume for the 
moment that Mr. Hinde’s argument 
has convinced the Court. We are still 
confronted——— 

Mr. Hinpe. If I may—— 

Lorp Justice Matt. Counsel must not 
heckle me. We are still confronted 
with the difficulty that—— 

Lorp Justice Lever. As this case has 
developed, I have become slowly and 
reluctantly converted to the view that 
the proper course is for the Court to 
order a new trial. Might we hear Mr, 
Hinde’s observations on that point? 

Lorp Justice Moop. Mr. Hinde, will 
you tell us whether you are, if I may 
so put it, firm in your contention that 
Mr. Paltry has no right to be heard, or 
whether you would concede—— 

Lorp Justice Matt. Would you, Mr. 
Hinde, have the goodness to explain 
to me on what grounds we could 
possibly order a new trial? It might 
well in its turn lead to a fresh appeal, 
and as it is the lists are very congested. 

Lorp Justice Lever. We must always 
remember the arrears, must we not? 

Lorp Justice Moop. Delay is tanta- 
mount to injustice, youknow. Nothing 


G. G. PRICE 
must be allowed to detract from the 
celerity of the Courts. 

Mr. Hinpe. My Lords, if | may break 
in, might I just mention the grounds 
of appeal? 

Lorp Justice Lever. If there are many 
grounds of appeal, has not the 
repeated insistence of this Court that 
multiplicity of grounds is undesirable 
been ignored? 

Lorp Justice Moop. The distinction 
between primary and secondary 
grounds of appeal—— 

Lorp Justice Lever. 
between 
grounds 

Lorp Justice Mavr. Whether there is 
one ground or a hundred, Mr. Hinde, 
you know perfectly well that there is 
only one appeal. I wonder whether 
the case was ever presented to the 
learned County Court judge in 
intelligible terms at all. Was he or 
was he not told clearly that—— 

Lorp Justice Lever. ‘This is an 
important issue. Perhaps we had 
better leave it until after the adjourn- 
ment. Shall we say 2.30? 

(The Court adjourns) 


And, surely, 


secondary and tertiary 


“ We can't seem to teach him to stick his tongue out.”’ 
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Atomic Pens 


HEREVER we lived 
abroad someone, 
sooner or later, made 
the mistake of ad- 
vising us never to 
leave anything of value 
lying about. Foreign 
servants were not to be trusted. Better 
lock things up. This led my husband, 
Cartwright, into displays of extravagant 
carelessness. “‘Trust people,” he said, 
“and they become trustworthy.” 

But not, it seems, straight away. 
During the interregnum Cartwright 
managed to lose more gloves, scarves, 
overcoats, pullovers, ties, wallets, brief- 
cases, umbrellas and fountain-pens than 
most men lose in a lifetime. 

The first of the pens was the Atomic 
luxury model I gave him when we were 
married, It disappeared during our 
carly days in Eastern Europe. Called to 
the telephone while making lecture 
notes, he left the pen open on his papers 
and returned two minutes later to find 
it had gone. ‘The porter who had 
summoned him was standing in a 
daydream in the passage. 

Cartwright, astonished, shouted to 


the man “My pen has gone. 
you seen it?” 


Have 
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By OLIVIA MANNING 


At this the porter rushed in howling 
on a note of pure pain: Was it possible 
the princely instructor was accusing 
him of stealing the pen? 

Cartwright, shocked at the idea, said 
“Of course not,” but the man beat his 
breast, flung out his hands, wailed 
“‘ai-ee, ai-ee,”’ and called on heaven to 
witness that he, a poor peasant, would 
not recognize a fountain-pen if he saw 
one. Cartwright counted out banknotes 
to the value of two shillings and pushed 
the heap over to him. He was blinded 
with tears, but as he recognized the 
smell of money—a smell like old clothes 

his sobs subsided. 

It was a time of shortages and high 
prices. Fountain-pens, that used to be 
exported from Germany, were hard to 
find. I searched the shops and collected 
half a dozen which I doled out to 
Cartwright as the need came. He kept 
some longer than others, but each went 
in the end, 

One afternoon in Cairo, in the Sharia 
el Din, I noticed that Cartwright was 
not discouraging a dirty little Levantine 
who trailed and mumbled at his elbow. 

“Say ‘Yallah,’” I advised him. 

“Hush, darling. He wants to sell me 
an Atomic pen.” 


“They’re always broken.” In those 
days there was a traffic in pens said to 
have come in a doubtful way from Army 
stores. The manner of selling made 
examination impossible. We had been 
warned, but the name of this one 
weakened Cartwright. He retired with 
the Levantine down a side-street and 
returned wearing an expression of lofty 
achievement. After the pen had spent 
two weeks in a repair shop it was, so 
Cartwright said, ‘“‘well worth the 
money.” Five days later, on his way to 
lecture in Alexandria, he left his new 
cream silk jacket on the train. Securely 
clipped to an inner pocket was the 
Atomic pen. 

“Darling, if only you wouldn't take 
your clothes off.” 

“T feel hot, darling.” 

“But that was why you bought a silk 
jacket.” 

“T wanted to keep it clean for my 
lecture.” 

“Oh darling! Promise you'll be 
more sensible in futur.” 
“Of course I will. 

lesson this time.” 

The next afternoon, at a fashionable 
charity matinée at the Opera House, he 
rose in the second row of the stalls and, 


I’ve learnt a 


madam?” 
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before all the princes and pashas of 
Egypt, stripped off his coat and tie. 

“How could you!” 

With infinite reasonableness he 
replied “It is hot.” 

The third and finest of the Atomic 
pens he has owned so far came to him 
unexpectedly from his friend Pinky 
Coutts. Pinky, whom I described else- 
where, is a hard-drinking journalist 
whose money—and he earns a lot of it— 
fades in his hands like fairy gold. When 
we returned to England after our years 
abroad we were pleased to rediscover 
old friends. Even Pinky seemed a good 
fellow—at least he did to Cartwright. 

I came home ill, and we had no sooner 
regained our flat, cleaned it and bought 
new curtains, when I was put to bed for 
six months in a sanatorium. Cartwright 
was invited to stay with friends. 

“Darling, we’ll have to let the flat 
again.” 

“Don’t worry about it, darling. I'll 
see to it.” 

“*Make sure you get someone reliable 
—someone who'll take care of the place.” 

“T’ll find the right person. You can 
rely on me.” 

A few days later Cartwright appeared, 
beaming, by my bed. 

“You've let the flat?” 

“Yes.” He exuded modest satis- 
faction, “I’ve let it to Pinky Coutts.” 

“Darling, is it possible! Surely even 
you couldn’t be such a fool!” 

“Now, darling, don’t get excited. 
Pinky’s much improved. He _ has 
responsibilities and works hard. He 
has four children. And he’s making 
thousands. Why, when I told him the 
rent he laughed and offered to pay 
double. I told him the money wasn’t 
important; what we want is a reliable 
tenant.” 

“But the money is important. We 
have to pay the landlord. Did you get 
a month in advance?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Or a deposit on the telephone?’ 

“The thing is, Pinky said he was a 
bit short of the ‘ready’ at the moment 
but I’ll get it from him. I can manage 
old Pinky.” 

Pinky began to evade Cartwright. 
When three months had passed he had 
paid no rent at all. I began to fear the 
telephone would be taken away; we 
would wait months for another. 

Cartwright said ‘ Pinky’ll have to 
pay his telephone bill. A journalist can’t 

















“I’ve got a terrible urge to do something constructive.” 


have his telephone cut off. Or his light, 
either, Or his gas. At least, | shouldn’t 
think so.” 

“For goodness’ sake tell him to go.”’ 

“He says he is looking for a larger 
flat. But, darling, be sensible. He's 
much more likely to pay if he stays.” 

When I left the hospital Pinky was 
still in the flat and had paid no rent. 
Our telephone number was described 
by the Exchange as “unobtainable.” 
The friends with whom we stayed said 
they had heard the flat was besieged by 
people becoming cantankerous about 
bills. I said 
there.” 


“| shall have to go round 
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“No, darling,” said Cartwright firmly. 
“You aren’t very good with Pinky. 
We don’t want to upset him at this 
point.” 

“At what point do we want to upset 
him?” 

Cartwright, from the heights of his 
masculine good sense and good humour, 
replied ‘We don’t want to upset him 
at all. We merely want six months’ 
rent.” 

The day came when Cartwright was 
called to the office of the head of his 
department and confronted with a 
seedy stranger who carried an old bowle: 
hat. He looked like a private detective 





but, in fact, represented the gas or 
electricity board; I forget which. He 
had been refused admission to our flat 
in a manner he resented. 

“Really,” said the head to Cartwright, 
“this won't do, you know. You fellows 
aren’t badly paid, You're not expected 
to get into debt—I mean, 
of debt.” 

“But we 


not this sort 


aren't in the flat,’ 
wright explained, “It’s let.” 

“Well, go and settle it in your own 
office.” 


Cart- 


Cartwright settled by 


writing a 
Then one morning just before 
Christmas, while it was not yet light, 
we were awakened by the telephone. It 
was Pinky Coutts. He said ‘I say, old 
chap, I think you'd better come round 
here.” 

“Now?” Cartwright, not an early 
riser, was unenthusiastic. 

“When you like, old chap, but the 
bailiffs are in and they’re 
cart off your furniture.” 

Cartwright leapt out of bed. 1 did 
not know what Pinky had told him, but 
later, when he made his triumphant 
I heard the whole story. When 
Cartwright reached the flat he found 
the bailiffs sitting in the hall. 
awaiting a furniture-van. 
having a bath. 


cheque. 


arranging to 


return, 


‘They were 
Pinky was 
Mrs. Coutts was in the 
Veronica 
remarkable woman. 


sitting-room. Coutts is a 


She is a beauty, and 


yo? qn 


) 














only she, after years of Pinky, the four 
children and the inestimable difficulty 
of getting money from Pinky, could 
have kept that pale, lovely face free from 
wrinkles or anxiety or, indeed, anything 
but a look of sublime unthinking. 

She was lolling in one of our threat- 
ened armchairs, gazing into a hand-glass 
and taking pins from her ash-blonde 
hair. She welcomed Cartwright with a 
vague smile and, while they waited for 
Pinky, talked of the weather and the 
inefficiency of the central heating. The 
Coutts children, meanwhile, all clad for 
the street, were climbing up on out 
Queen Anne cabinet, jumping from it to 
the back of the sofa, sliding down the 
upholstery and'springing on the cushions 
before taking headers to the floor. 
Cartwright asked them what game they 
were playing. 

The eldest boy answered efficiently: 
“Everest. Ascent and descent.” 

They were all boys; 
ones were twins. 

“What are you children thinking of 
doing?”’ Mrs. Coutts absently asked. 

“Pop's going to give us something.” 

When Pinky appeared he handed five 
shillings to the 
“Get out of here. 


the two middle 


eldest boy and said 
Go to the park. Go 
to the pictures. Don’t let’s see you again 
before to-night.” 
They trooped out together, the eldest 
boy gripping the hand of the littlest one, 
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and their voices chattered off down the 
stairs. 

“Now, old chap,’ 
pathetically. 
of this mess. 


’ said Pinky sym- 
“We've got to get you out 
The ’phone’s not working, 
but in any case we'd better go straight 
to your lawyer. He’ll tell us how to call 
off the wolves. I'll send the hall porter 
for a cab.” 

They spent a long morning going 
from office to office and Pinky insisted 
on retaining the same taxi throughout: 
‘Cheaper in the end, old chap,” he said. 
‘And don’t forget it’s all on me.” 

“Oh no,” murmured Cartwright. 

“Oh yes,” insisted Pinky. 

At last the bailiff agreed to recall his 
men. Pinky slapped Cartwright across 
the shoulders. ‘Old chap,” he said, 

I think we’ve earned a drink.” 

They left the cab outside a Fleet 
Street inn and Pinky, swaggering a little 
in his familiar milieu, rapped the bar 
counter and ordered “Two double 
With the other hand he felt 
through his pockets, and his voice lost 
its fervour: ‘‘I haven’t a bean,” he said. 

When they returned to the cab he 
asked to be dropped at the flat and there 
said ‘‘Do you think you could lend me 
a quid? I won't forget this. I'll settle 
everything when my next cheque comes 
in—cab, drinks, rent, the lot.” 

But he Soon after, he 
moved to a large and very opulent flat. 


brandies.”’ 


never did. 
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It was the owner of this one that made 
him bankrupt. Seven hundred and sixty- 
seven claims were entered against him. 
Cartwright decided not to put in ours. 
Pinky was a friend. Besides, what good 
would it do. Pinky had said ‘You 
don’t pay after you’re bankrupt. 
There’d be no point in it if you did.” 

Cartwright’s restraint must have 
touched Pinky. One day there appeared 
on Cartwright’s office desk an Atomic 
pen, a magnificent grey and chromium 
jet-propelled model, of the newest 
pattern, Cartwright was ecstatic about 
it. He showed it to everyone. He 
smoothed it up and down his cheek. 
Never before, ever, ever, had he had 
sucha pen. Itcancelled all Pinky’s debts. 

That afternoon, though in some haste 
to catch a train, he decided he must 
immediately thank Pinky for the gift. 
He stopped the taxi at Baker Street post 
office, bought a letter-card and wrote 
his thanks with the pen. He posted the 
card and we sped on again. No time had 
been wasted, he pointed out—but at the 
station he remembered he had left the 
pen behind. He scrambled back into 
the taxi. 

“Darling,” I said, “it’s no good. 
We'll only miss the train.” 

“1’m sure someone will have handed 
it in to the desk.” 

He was back at the post office in less 
than ten minutes. Alas, too late. Again 
his trust had been betrayed. 


Panel Patients 


2 for anything the Health Scheme offers 
Though robbing, by acceptance of the latter, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s coffers, 

We sit awaiting for an hour or longer 

Chits for the nearest chemist on the rota, 

While in a waiting car a chance-flung rug 

Imperfectly conceals some dangerous drug. 

One can’t imagine that the least iota 

Can possibly be wrong with all the others, 

Since few could look much healthier or stronger. 

Infants, appraised by their admiring mothers, 

Mill round with illustrated reading matter 

And thrust Men Only into spinsters’ fingers. 

Old men dream dreams; the scent of menthol lingers. 


Not keyed, like us, for fighting on the beaches, 

Our forbears not so much consulted leeches 

As filled up wassail-bowls from which to toast them. 
One longs to urge these slaves of eucalyptus 

To shed the gloom in which the age has gripped us 
And make the therapeutic welkin ring 

With rousing glees and all that sort of thing— 

To send for chestnuts and let Granddad roast them. 


Soe must have sut the invatids of Cos 

Hoping Hippocrates would make them fitter, 

While possibly (intent upon the Oath 

Which automatically makes it perjury 

For surgeon or practitioner or both 

‘To vaunt the confidences of the surgery) 

He left behind both unguent and dose 

... And found them stolen from his ox-drawn litter. 

D. A. WILKINSON 
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What’s Your Line? By 


FTER fifteen years of collecting 
headlines I am still looking for 
one to beat GERMAN HOPS ON 

THE WAY, although I am willing to 
concede that LEFY HUSBAND FOR 
MACARONI runs it fairly close. Headline 
connoisseurs, even if few in number, 
will assure you that their hobby beats 
stamp-collecting and is more striking 
than phillumenism, or match-box col- 
lecting. For no stamp enthusiast 
displaying his penny black derives more 
satisfaction than a_ headline-hunter 
showing a specimen like OUTRAGE TO A 
CORK MEMORIAL. 

‘Tastes differ on what constitutes a 
choice headline. I would not give 
house-room to AN OAT-GRAIN SPROUTED 
IN HIS NOSE, whereas I would have no 
hesitation in accepting BABY FELLS HIS 
GRANDMOTHER. What, then, makes a 
winning headline? Well, one may look 
for pathos as exemplified in TERRIBLE 
KNOCKOUT FOR STRAWBERRIES or in 
FRMINE COAT SADDENS JUDGE, Or 
devastating logic, as in BLIND MAN 
WOULD NOT SEE DOCTOR or perhaps in 


NIGHT NURSE DIES--~NO MORE PATIENTS, 


In this class BOMBS HARM THE 
could hardly be bettered. 

KIDNAP, RAPE, MURDER, SUICIDE has 
the virtue of virility. Compare it with 
the gentle, almost soothing, LEGLESS 
FURNITURE AND REPRESSED DESIRE. 

Perhaps a feeling for the odd headline, 
like beauty, lies in the eye of the be- 
holder. But the collector who failed to 
clip the classic WOMAN HAS A BABY 
(much-heralded birth of Rita Hay- 
worth’s second daughter) will always 
suffer a gap in his collection. 

The pursuit of headlines is a hobby 
that demands a keen eye, patience, a 
sense of the ridiculous and a pair of 
scissors. 


SOIL 


It is a seven-day-week hobby. In 
your morning paper you 
FROGMAN DIVES UNDER A 
“RATION RESEARCH.” In your evening 
paper what is to prevent your eye 
lighting on 230 DIE OF THIRST AFTER 
TIDAL WAVE or some such? ‘There remain 
the Sunday papers, which seldom fail 
to produce an unrivalled crop. 

The temptation to tamper with a 


headline to “improve” it must always 


may spy 
WHALE. 


JACK 
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be resisted. For authenticity is the very 
essence of a headline’s charm. I knew 
a Glasgow collector who, in an excess 
of zeal, “lifted” FORGOTTEN WHERE 
rHEY PUTTED IT from the golf notes and 
tried to pass it off as a news headline. 
The fellow was unmasked and there- 
after discredited. 

Let us dip at random into my collec- 
tion of over two thousand headlines. 
There seems to be an element of justice 
in BOY TROMBONIST FALLS FROM TREE 
but none at all in DIDN’T OPEN SAFE, 
GETS TWO YEARS. 

Does GERMAN POET KILLED BY BRICK 
embrace both cause and effect? HEROD 
TO RUN ARMS OUTPUT seems appropriate, 
and there is sound advice in CHILDREN 
ADVISED TO LEAVE REFRIGERATOR. THREE 
MEN APPARENTLY FOUND DEAD is provoca- 
tive, but does not have the romantic 
ring of MET HUSBAND IN BAT-INFESTED 
cAvVE. It is doubtful if either is as 
good as NO ONE’S FAULT CLAM WAS 
LOST. 

There is the subtlety of a steam 
hammer in CLERK LIVED LIKE JUDGE— 
HE IS JAILED. CLIMBED UP HORSE’S LEG 
conjures up a vivid mental picture, and 
who could quarrel with STILL TWINs AT 
85? 

Headline-hunting lays 


bare many 
foibles of humanity. 


The man who 
wrote CHEAPER RADIOS, CARS, WIRELESS 
sets was obviously thinking of some- 
thing else at the time. The perpetrator 
of GIRL CLUNG TQ BUOY was a romantic. 
And do we not find the “‘moment of 
truth” in MOTORS MOVE AHEAD? 
Headlines reflect the times. The war 
produced a bumper harvest, of which 
WHAT IS—OR NOT—YOUR ANDERSON 
SHELTER? shows the Post- 
war controls and were 


trend. 
austerity 


almost too realistically summed up in 


SHEETS GO ON, BLANKETS OFF and 
MARGARINE SAILS HOME, 

In America recently 1 came across 
some first-class specimens, but owing 
to the size of the type they were too 
big to go into my album. I still recall 
the pleasure afforded me by PEER 
WASHED UP IN IOWA. 

Is there any money in the hobby? 
Not in hard cash, but a_ collector 
possessing such a headline as PUDDING 
TAKES A KNOCK-ouT will deem himself 
rich indeed. 
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COUNTRY WEDDING 
FOR A 1949 DEBUTANTE 


f, 
4 a ee 
4 ae 
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we to receive their guests after the wedding in the 

Church of St. Anne, Bury, were Mr. and Mrs. Christopher 

Gulby. The reception was held at Coney Castle, the home of 

the bride's father, Mr. Percy J. Hobb. Behind them is a bust 

of Lord North, in his day famous for his hospitality and sporting 
interests and also a popular Prime Minister 
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RAIN DID NOT SPOIL 
BALLYDANSAGH 
HUNTER TRIALS 


HE spirit of Eire burnt 
bright at Ballydansagh 
despite the bleak weather, and 
a gay and colourful crowd was 
delighted by many glowing 





The Hon. Grania and the Hon. Conn 


exhibitions of horsemanship Roche-Dillon-Fitzgerald-Hegarty 


were : ‘a’ ‘sg’ ’ ‘e's’ 
keenly interested in the horses _ ; All ITD RESTAURANT 


A Likely Fillet 
@ Sabrestaff © 


T is largely the abilitv, and the willingness, 
to ‘live dangerously”’ that have made 
this country of ours what it is to-day: but 
I see no reason why this principle should be 
carried into the realm of ‘things culinary 
No wine-lover worthy of the name would 
broach a bottle without first inquiring into 
its antecedents, and to my mind food should 
be subjected to a like degree of curiosit 
before being passed “‘fit for consumption 
These thoughts are prompted by a recent 
visit to “Au Bon Cheval,”’ which Marcel 
Bainmarie has lately opened in Beat Street 
Bainmaric, a pastmaster in the increasingly 
popular art of cuisine chevaline, is insistent 
upon his customers’ right to know the full 
pedigree of their food. ‘* Every steak I serve, 
he tells me, ‘‘is certified thoroughbred by the 
Jockey Club. Some of the greatest names in 
the stud-book are to be found on our menu 





Mr. and Mrs. Mike Connell with their dog Lord Darke’s horse, Collywobble 11, 
Trix, who is, of course, half-sister to one of commg into a fence, Major Jeremy 
Lord Trouton’s spaniels Trip-larreil up 


we I visited the‘ Bon Cheval’ 
last week I was served an ex 
quisite Chdteaubriant by Hyperion 
outot Windsor Lass. Although carry 
ing a rather excessive weight of 
pommes persillées and haricots verts a 
la Villacoublay, this quickly estab- 
lished its superiority over everything 
else on the list, maintaining a clear 
lead until the cheese 

Also well fancied was the entrecdte 
minute by the same sire out of Astro 
fiammante, but to my mind it did not 
show the same staying power as the 
Chateaubriant 

‘IT hope you will visit us again 
soon,’’ Bainmarie said as I left with 
my party. ‘I have lately been to 
Newmarket, and l have yreat hopes 
of some good things to come.’ 








HAD an enjoyable day’s wine-tasting 

the cellars of Messrs. Fabelhait 
Thursday 

Some of the two-year-olds from thi table 
are shaping uncommonly well, and | was 
particularly impressed by a Hasslaches 
Himmelfahrt Edelbeerenauslese which l 
suggest will bear watching. ‘This wine has 
come on since I tasted it in the Diesel Valley 
last year, and looks to be in really first-« 
condition for the big events in this season 
calendar. 
Enjoving a picnic lunch were Dr. and Mrs. Gorman, with their daughters Sheena, Deirdre, and Fiona, For anyone's information who is interested 
Commandant Heenthan, Eire Army, Superintendent M’Ginty, Civic Guard, Princess Brigitte von I shall have a small bet on it myself for the 

Bittenicht-Stoeren, and The Doolan : Lord Mayor's Banquet later in the year. 

















hyip Jones and Robinson lived 
in three adjoining houses in that 
order, and were all three keen rivals 
where gardening was concerned 
One evening Robinson received a 
visit from Smith, asking to have a 
few words with him. 

‘Certainly,’’ replied Robinson 
“‘What is the trouble?”’ 

““Well,’’ Smith said, ‘‘ when you are 
weeding and picking stones you 
throw all the rubbish into Jones's 
garden.”’ 

‘* But why should that worry you? "’ 
“Jones throws it all into mine,’ 
explained Smith ruefully. 


rEPVEUE lifelong horsewoman returned home 
in very low spirits after her first driving- 


lesson, so much so that her husband 
inquired as to the reason for her dejection 

| shall never master a motor-cat replied 
his wife bitterly The horrid thing refuse 
it every wate 


YEARLY at his wits’ end the voung hop 
N assistant got down the last box of caps 
- from hi helves, and the difficult 
customer looked rapidly through them, finding 
nothing to suit him 

Is that all you have?” he queried 

I'm atraid so ir rephed the assistant 

olitely urveying the huge piles of caps of 

ery shape ize and design which were now 
piled on the counter Is there till no model 
to fulfil your requirement 

Apparently not rephed the customer 
preparing to leave You ee | have just 
purchased a motor-cycle, and I particularly 

inted a cap with the pe ak at the back.” 


I was Sunday afternoon, and Father, 
| happening to pass the door of the nursery, 
heard little Bobbie and his sister Ro emary 
playing them favourite game of grown ups 
Now | am Daddy going to the office,” 
imnounced Bobbie grandly, giving his small 
‘and I won't be home again 
until tea-trme. Crood-bye, darling 
“Good-bye,” lisped little Rosemary. ‘‘ Don’t 
forget to come straight back again and be the 
milkman 


helpmeet a kiss 


Back row: L.A.C. Whaup, F Set. Carro 1.C. Rumble, Cpl. Stinch, Cpl. Anchovy, 

A.C’. Dafter. Second row: P.O. Stinger, Fit. Lieut. Cork (capt.), W Cdr. Bunton (2 1/c), 

Gp. Capt. Chubbleigh (C.O.), F.O. Sleight (Sports Officer), P-O. Smythe, P.O. Tiffany. 

Front row F Set Snappe, P.O. Sandbrood Set. Rather ( pl lker, L.A.C Drift, 
and A.C. The Earl of Ampersand (linesman) 


STANSWICK CAMP RUGBY CLUB 
DANCED TILL DAWN 


Enjoying one of the many lively 
were Group Captain Plainshaws lu Lo ive as going round the floor u 
Vrs. Galingale {, Group Captain Plainshaws 


Vrs Ladder, mwas 
smiling at a sally by 
Au Vice - Marshal 
Croup, as were Virs 
Hover and Aw Com- 
modore Sellitt-Wright 





Plainshaws, daughter of the late 
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Mamba, My Darkling By 


summer. The children of the 

village were fat with ‘sunlight and 
dazed with joy. The hills around were 
as quiet and replete as we. We were 
sitting after the midday meal on the 
small patch of green where the men and 
boys of the village did most of their 
talking and playing. 

The men were thoughtful and had 
little to say. In a corner Justin Phelps 
was playing a zither to create the effect 
of a harp accompaniment to my father’s 
good friend Waldo Treharne, who was 
singing ‘‘’Taliestn’s Prophecy,” a strong 
but solemn dirge which foretold with 
fair accuracy many centuries ago the 
jumpy history of the Celt. Someone 
called over to Justin and Walde to 
bury the zither and give Taliesin a rest. 
They did so, without malice, and they 
came over to join my father, who was 


1: was at the end of a broiling 


staring at the pithead gear of the local 
colliery and chewing long stems of 
grass. He claimed he got a lot of quiet 
vitality from these stems, but all they 
did mostly was make his stomach feel 
that it was hated and singled out for 
abuse by nature. 

He pointed towards the colliery. 

“It wasn’t such a bad place to work 
in, really,” he said, and we all thought 
it significant that my father should 
make one of his very few statements in 
praise of work on the very day the 
colliery was officially declared dead. 
My father and the others were being 
transferred during the following week 
to the new large mining project which 
was coming into eperation three miles 
up the valley. 

‘“*Men weary and seams grow thin,” 
said Waldo Treharne, and his tone and 
idiom were so much in the Taliesin 


““Good heavens! 
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You?” 


GWYN THOMAS 


vein that Justin Phelps tried a furtive 
sweep on the strings of his zither. 
“The new place will give us more 
elbow room,” said my father with a 
sort of angry impatience, as if Britain 
would one day surely pay for having 
kept him, as a miner, so cramped, 
“They tell me monks were the first 
boys to start digging around here. 
That’s the origin of the 
Bumping against the top.” 
“You’re right, Alban,” said Justin 
Phelps. ‘Once, after a long night on 
gooseberry wine, | really saw one man 
who was at ease in that old two-foot- 
nine seam and he stopped growing at 
two-foot-cight. An immigrant pixie, 


tonsure. 


quite jocose below ground. No hunger 
for height or power. Stood on tip-toe 
only when he wanted to laugh right in 
the face of serious industrial effort. But 
up there, Alban, in the new inter-valley 





project, we'll have a surer group. 
We'll show our flair. The moles will 
move up and the coal will know the 
end has come.” 

We listened to this talk from Justin 
and my father with interest, for no two 
men had ever shown a more cautious 
approach to mining. 

“I would have been quite happy down 
there,” said my father, “if it hadn't 
been for those ponies.” 

“Especially Mamba,” said Justin. 

“Especially him.” 

We all nodded in sympathy. My 
father had early on discovered that for 
the actual cutting of coal he had no 
great gift. His approach to the stuff 
was too slow and speculative. He would 
lure some friend into talk about the 
nature of toil or the threat of dust, and 
when the friend was standing quite 
near, wishful either to follow the argu- 
ment better or tell my father to shut up, 
my father would start with the zeal of a 
loyal slave to swing his tool and cause 
some damage. He had not been much 
better at surface work. His strong 
sociability in the open air would lead 
him to wander about the colliery yard, 
causing a lot of confusion at the point 
where he was supposed to be directing 
the flow of fast-moving trams. 

So he had wound up as an ostler 
underground, feeding and_ generally 
caring for the pit ponies. No man had 
shown less gift for trafficking with 
animals. He was tender and concerned 
always to show his feeling for the 
horses, but they had never understood. 
One of the most familiar sights along 
the stretch of road where we lived was 
my father, upheld by one or more 
comrades, being brought home after 
receiving a few tremendous kicks from 
his charges. He would stand in the 
bath in front of the fire, looking bruised 
and battered, showing his lacerations in 
detail to anyone who came in and going 
through the motions of the scene in 
which he had been struck down even at 


’ 


—_— 
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the moment of offering the guilty horse 
an especially sweet handful of oats. He 
would continue to talk until the kitchen 
emptied or the water went utterly cold 
or until one of my brothers, who had 
recently taken a short course in first aid, 
showered him with iodine and sent my 
father hopping naked to the shelter of 
a cool rose bush at the top of the 
garden and shouting down to my brother 
that he would report to Saint John in 
the morning that the cremating and 
maddening of fathers was now on the 
ambulance handbook. 

“There I was,” my father would say, 
“performing the very act of charity and 
then—an earful of hoof. What the Holy 
Grail has been for men my head has 
been for horses.” 

“But that Mamba,” 
“was the worst of all.”’ 


said Justin, 

‘““Mamba was only the climax. Some 
terrible irony was being played out in 
those stables over the years.” 

Waldo gave my father a new grass 
stem to help him get his thoughts in 
order. 

“The started,” said my 
father, ““when I stuck my ear too far 
into a talk given by Teilo Nicholas, 
M.A., on the need for a really compre- 
hensive fellowship of all beings to 
replace the slogans of a narrowly 
proletarian brotherhood then being 
plastered over the walls of the Institute. 
Horses, dogs, fish, frogs, make them all 
your kindred, said ‘Teilo Nicholas, M.A. 
Teilo’s wife had just run off with a 
ph.p. and he was probably trying to 
make sense out of an aching situation. 
I see now there was a strongly anti- 


trouble 


human trend in Teilo’s Franciscanism. 
I thought I’d try it out on the ponies. 
I had already been kicked black and blue 
by them and I thought that showed I 
had been too brusque and off-hand in 
my way of handing them the oats. So I 
took to going up to them in their stalls 
and speaking to them as rationally as if 
they were voters. 1 sympathized with 
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them in their plight and I explained to 
them that a day would surely come when 
no living creature would be shanghaied 
into such essentially ill-lit and repellent 
contracts of labour as kept me waking up 
so early in the morning and them chew- 
ing stuff like chaff and doing no good to 
their stomach walls by lugging articles 
like trams for hours on end. My first 
speech along these lines was so good 
I made up my mind to repeat it to the 
under-manager, Pendyrus Watts, who 
had never been fully sensitive to the 
dialectic since he got his certificate and 
got that stick with which to tap at the 
roof every whip stitch. Then I thought 
the pit had blown up. Two of the 
ponies had kicked me at the same time. 
But I persevered. Pendyrus Watts said 
I was just putting the horses on edge 
and taking away the good effect of the 
feed, especially when I tried to explain 
to them about the decline of Welsh 
radicalism, which is a topic to make a 
headstone restive. But I told him there 
is a way into the hearts of these animals, 
though I wished Francis had stuck a 
stronger lamp into the back of his cap 
so that I could have followed him with 
fewer aches. And even as I said that, one 


CYCLES. 6° 


| 


“ Shall we settle for ninepence, sir?” 


of the ponies would be getting me in the 
sights and my son Illtyd would be 
uncorking the iodine bottle and sprink- 
ling it over me as if I were a bagful of 
chips. I still think I could have won 
them over and become the first ostler 
to achieve perfect mental communion 
with his wards without any increase of 
pay, if it hadn’t been for Mamba. He 
was dark, deadly, impenetrable. So we 
called him Mamba, after that noted 
snake which wastes no time in dealing 
with the voters. Even as I spoke to the 
ponies that Mamba would go whinnying 
around them, nodding at me, putting 
amendments to all my points, warning 
them to watch out for whitelead in the 
bran and generally convincing them that 
the sooner I was laid flat once and for 
all the better it would be for their 
digestions and for the coal-owners, who 
were already singling my methods out 
as being as corrosive as the local cult of 
lock-outs and strikes. It wasn’t for lack 
of trying by Mamba that I wasn’t 
carried out of that pit in the still and 
awful majesty of death, as the Reverend 
Nathan Gooch says in that fine speech 
he keeps for gravesides.” 

“Who wouldn’t be a_persecution- 
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maniac stuck down in that hole for 
life?” said Waldo Treharne “Even 
feasting on bran seamed with narcotic 
pellets and the sleepier Sunday School 
tracts.” 

“And to-day,” said my father, 
“they’re coming up. ‘They’re having 
a holiday on the mountain top for a 
whole week before starting work again 
in the new project.” 

“Mamba too?” 

“He'll be there. When I told 
Pendyrus Watts that Mamba was a 
menace to my wind and limb he got the 
vet straight away to make sure that 
Mamba would live for ever.” 

A man appeared at the entrance to 
the green patch and shouted over that 
the first horses were being brought up 
in the cage and marshalled in the yard 
for their journey through the village 
and up to the mountain. 

“Might as well see them. Come on, 
Justin.” 

We went and sat on the steps outside 
our house. We fetched out sandwiches 
of lettuce between thickly buttered 
slices of bread. The butter tasted like 
the hills looked, richly, fundamentally 
serene. ‘The heart and palate started a 











tempestuous duct as from the bottom 
of the village came the sound of hoofs, 
loud, improbable, thrilling. We jumped 
to our feet, shouting with the urge to be 
caressing the globe. The horses came 
into sight, their leaders throwing their 
heads and eyes terrifiedly about. My 
father told Waldo and Justin to stand 
in front of him. 

“Tf that Mamba is in this batch he’s 
not going to be happy on that mountain 
until he’s got some part of me attached 
to his hoof. You know what he managed to 
do down there in the twilight. What form 
will he reach up here in the sunshine?” 

We had come away from the steps 
and were standing on the pavement. 
Quite suddenly a pony, shorter but 
broader than the others and black as 
night, darted from the ranks and hurled 
itself at my father. My father gave a 
loud shout in which I thought I heard 
the name of my brother Illtyd, the first- 
aid cadet, and bolted for the steps. 
Half-way up he stopped. He looked 
back, as if his eyes were drawn by a 
magnet. ‘The pony was looking up at 
him and shaking its head in the 
friendliest way. My father came down. 
The pony nuzzled into his chest and 
made sounds like a child makes when it 
has found a refuge. My father stroked 
it and there were tears in his eyes. 

“It worked,” he said. “All those 
words, all those speeches down there, 
in the dark. Mamba absorbed it all, 
but love must find its own place and 
time. ‘There was no room for it down 
there. But up here in the light, look at 
him, look at him.” 

We were sent to the garden. We 
fetched carrots by the dozen. Mamba 
was feasted and patted and hugged. 
Then, replete and still uncannily 
affectionate, he joined the others. 

We hastened up the hillside and 
watched the horses make their first 
magnificent gallop in freedom over the 
plateau. The air spun with the fragrant 
shock of trampled grass. 

My father followed us at a laggard 
speed, for he stopped to explain to 
everyone he met about the miracle of 
Mamba, the triumph of sunlit love 
over benighted meanness, and how 
great social parables could be read into 
this. He walked slowly too, for he had 
looted the allotments of two friends for 
carrots. “I am going into the herd to 
look for Mamba and feed him and feel 
his nuzzle against me again.” 
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He found Mamba and fed him. But 
whether it was due to surfeit, the 
feeling of strangeness beneath a wan- 
tonly bright and unlimited sky and a 
startling shower I do not know, but my 
father came shooting out of that herd 
faster than the leading stallion, hopping 
on one leg and asking why love and 
grace must forever operate on so bijou 
a lease on this globe. 


The Voice of 


Kensington 


URN the beastly British out!” 
“Stab ’em in the back!” 
“Take the white man down a peg!” 
“*Give the sahib the sack!” 
Hark! The vandal voices sing! 
But, louder than them all, 
One hears the voice of Kensington, 
The plummy voice of Kensington, 
The chummy voice of Kensington, 
That nothing can appal: 


“Betty's off the leading-rein, 
eter’s got his Blue; 

Derek's building dams and things 
Somewhere in Peru; 

Percy’s girl—the pretty one— 
Is running an hotel 

Miles away in Monmouthshire 
Ard doing rather well.” 


And if the mob should ever march, 
Or atom-bomb explode, 
Upon the Empire outpost 
That adjoins the Cromwell Road, 
While boarding-houses totter 
And the massed museums fall 
You'll hear the voice of Kensington, 
The glossy voice of Kensington, 
The bossy voice of Kensington 
Rise clear above it all: 


“Brenda dear, tell Daddy 
There’s no water for his tub, 
And say that I suggest he has 
His dinner at the Club; 
Then ring up Aunt Penelope 
And tell her, if she’s in, 
We're expecting her for bridge to-night 
And can she bring some gin?” 


Long may the voice of Kensington 
Produce its piercing call; 
At least the voice of Kensington, 
The peerless voice of Kensington, 
The fearless voice of Kensington 
Has not a dying fall. 
Ropney Hopson 
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Success 


ADDRESS these words to the 
young man who stands upon the 
threshold of his career—to the 
young man who has perhaps not 
even yet been divorced and before 

whom stretches out the whole grand 
Adventure of Life. Let him be of good 
cheer. Whatever some may say, the 
world has still its glittering prizes to offer 
to the Sharp Tongue and to the Itching 
Palm. If it be his ambition in life to do 
other men down, then three main 
qualities are necessary—Judgment, In- 
dustry and Health. I have known men 
who did others down even though they 
suffered from bad health, but how many 
more might they have done down if 
their health had been good? 

Judgment means that when we use 
another man for our own purposes we 
must use him rightly. Never try to put 


By LORD B* 
a square peg into a round hole. Always 
put a round peg into a square hole. 

But these qualities will avail little 
unless there is added to them Mag- 
nanimity. It is Magnanimity which 
forbids you from hitting a man when he 
is down, beyond what is necessary. If 
you should make that mistake, who 
knows that, in the years to come, long 
after you have forgotten all about it, the 
man may take some opportunity to stab 
you in the back? 

Even more important than Mag- 
nanimity is Salesmanship. Salesman- 
ship is the epitome of the Trading 
Instinct, which is essential for Success. 
The young man is not likely to succeed 
if he says to his hostess ““How much 
did it cost you to make up that face, 
Lady X?” Yet he should know the 
answer to such a question without 
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having to ask it. He should know the 
price of everything that he has to look 
at. He cannot afford to trust to Luck 
to know the difference between what is 
a face and what is a ham. Such know- 
ledge requires Experience—and Study. 

Success does not come for the asking. 
The young man who desires Success 
must be prepared to deny himself many 
pleasures and to live hard. Yet | am 
the last person to oppose all pleasure. 
Where there is a will there is almost 
always a way. ‘The young man who 
hopes for Success cannot, for instance, 
afford to squander his money on alcohol, 
but if he has Ability and Drive and, 
above all, Judgment, he will usually be 
able so to contrive it that he gets some- 
body else to pay for the round. There 
is a kind of balance in life which, you 
will find, in this curious way, evens 





























things up in the end. ‘That was the 
lesson that I learnt in the old days in 
New Brunswick. 

Success is the end of life, and one 
cannot succeed too many times. If you 
have won Success in one walk of life, do 
not be satisfied with that. Make good, 
as the grand old phrase has it, in another 
walk. Even in old age it is not too late 
to launch out upon new ventures. 
‘There are some, it is true, who at this 














time of life prefer to turn to art or 
science or the saving of their souls, but 
the ambitious man will hardly be con- 
tent with mere hobbies. 
for Achievement. 

The sentimentalist is for ever quoting 
Lord <Acton’s dictum that “power 
corrupts,” but he seldom stops to ask 
himself whether this is true. I have in 
my life known a number of instances of 
men who have achieved Success and not 


His desire is 


Town Owl 
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been corrupted by it. I myself am a 
case in point. Bonar Law was another. 
I should not say that this was true of 
Lord Baldwin, who had no vision of 
Empire. But in the main I assert that 
men freer from cor- 
ruption than the unsuccessful. It is no 
gospel of materialism that I preach. 
There are spiritual values as well as 
material values, the spiritual as import- 
ant and costing quite as much as the 
material. 


successful are 


There are three great rules for the 
successful man who wishes also to be 
happy. ‘To Love Righteousness, To 
Invest Shrewdly and To Hate Iniquity. 
Provided that he is careful to have 
nothing to do with foreigners, the young 
clerk to-day with courage and ability 
has the jemmy to Success in his pocket. 
Let him carry the Lance. Let him wear 
the Breast-plate. Let him gird himself 
with the Sword and the Buckler, and 
then ride up to the ‘Temple of Success- 
not stop to ring the bell but just barge 
in—and there, behold, he will find the 
Grail which he seeks, the Inner Shrine 
of Happiness. 

Curisropuer HoLtis 
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“Extracts from plays now running are 
being recorded in Vienna and played over 
the telephone to whet the appetites of 
theatregoers. Cinema programmes can be 
heard by dialling another number.— Express 
News Service.’’—Daily Express 


Nein! Nein! Nein! 


N eves of cold, when slow coal fires, 
rooted in basements, burn and branch, 
brushing with smoke the city air; 


When quartered moons pale in the sky, 
and neons glow along the dark 
like deadly nightshade on a briar; 


Above the muttered traffic then 
I hear the owl, and at his note 


1 shudder in my private chair. 


For like an augur he has come 
to roost among our crumbling walls, 
his blooded talons sheathed in fur. 


Some secret lure of time it seems 
has called him from his country wastes 


to hunt a newer wasteland here. 


And where the candelabra swung 
bright with the dancers’ thousand eyes, 


now his black, hooded pupils stare. 


And where the silk-shoed lovers ran 
with dust of diamonds in their hair, 


he opens now his silent wing, 


And, like a stroke of doom, drops dowa, 
and swoops across the empty hall, 
and plucks a quick mouse off the stair .. . 


LauRIE LEE 
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Naples has been temporarily deprived of one of its traditional features by a strike of the guitar and mandoline 
y : £ 
players who move from restaurant to restaurant playing Neapolitan airs to foreign tourists. 
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Political Football 


ONCE knew a man who was 

assistant general secretary of his 

trade union. He was adept in 
negotiation and adamant in refusing 
even to visit the scene of an unofficial 
strike until all the men were back at 
work, He was loyal and wore his 
union badge on his watch chain and a 
Labour Party badge in his left lapel. 
In time, therefore, he became a high 
official in a nationalized industry. All 
this worthy success he owed not to his 
talents, which were enormous, but to 
his memory, which was prodigious. 

He did not waste the retentive pro- 
perties of his mind, however, upon the 
arid details of his craft. He did not 
choose to memorize the hourly rates 
of overtime for warp-side-left-twisters’ 
mates, excluding dirty money and in- 
cluding productivity bonus. But at the 
beginning of each football season he 
memorized the names of all the centre 
forwards for all the League teams down 
to and including ‘Third Division, North 
and South. 

If there were trouble in a remote 
branch in the wilds of industrial Britain 
he eschewed the normal letter starting 
“Dear Sir and Brother,” and ending 
“Yours fraternally,” and containing in 
the middle threats of expulsion, loss of 
benefit and penal servitude. No, he 
would pick up the telephone and ask for 
the branch secretary. 


** Migrating’ nothing! I'm going for good!” 


“Hello, Brother,” he would say, 
“how’s Bentwhistle playing these days?” 

And Brother at the other end would 
reply, “Oh, he’s all right. He’s playing 
fine.” 

Picking up his cue the assistant 
general secretary would venture his 
next ploy. 

“Of course, he’s getting no support 
from the wings.” 

From now on he only had to listen. 
“You're dead right, Brother,” branch 
secretary would say, “that’s just what I 
said. Course it’s not their fault. Jones 
is not cut out for a winger. What I say 
is they should play him at left half— 
move Smith up to the forward line. 
Then they should sack Williams— 
£10,000 they paid for him, and he can’t 
kick with his left foot. I reckon you're 
entitled to two feet for £10,000...” 
and so on for ten minutes, until Brother 
branch secretary was wrapped in that 
rosy glow of satiated indignation and 
satisfied rectitude which overcomes all 
Englishmen after a short verbal workout 
on the deficiencies of the local gladiators. 
At this stage he would be full of good- 
will towards the hitherto remote figure 
at head office who was so surprisingly 
knowledgeable about the local team. 
He would ring off saying “And don’t 
worry about that strike. Some of the 
lads got a bit hasty. I'll see it’s all right. 
See you at Wembley.” 

Football is equally important to the 
Member of Parliament. Before I was 
elected I supported Leyton Orient 
Football Club as an expression of my 
affinity with the underdog. Against any 
team over sixteen Orient will be the 
underdog within minutes. 

I was elected, however, for the 
Borough of Islington—which is a large 
area of late nineteenth-century terrace 
buildings constructed around — the 
Arsenal Stadium. ‘The Mayor, the 
Town Clerk, the Chairman of my Party, 
and the Superintendent of Police in 
charge of polling stations all greeted 
my clection with the matter-of-fact 
statement ** You'll be supporting Arsenal 
now, I suppose.” 

I rapidly calculated the odds. ‘To 
switch from Orient to Arsenal would 
indicate a basic political instability. But 
to reject Arsenal would be to indicate 
to my constituents a lack of judgment a 
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FIENBURGH 

mere matter of hours after they had 
expressed their confidence in my judg- 
ment. In any case everybody, including 
visiting film stars, supports Arsenal. I 
would demonstrate my individuality. 

“No!” I said, “No!” Just like that. 

In their turn the Mayor, the Town 
Clerk, the Chairman and the Super- 
intendent smiled wanly and looked 
away. They did not understand. Here 
was a man who had, by electoral process, 
both political and ethnic right to sup- 
port the champions. But he chose the 
team which was almost an appendix to 
the lowest League table. 

Yet within seconds the trick turned 
in my favour. In turn they grinned 
delightedly. What a pleasant and 
amiable eccentricity on the part of a 
public figure, they were thinking. 

It became a standing gambit for 
Chairmen at meetings and vicars at 
“The only 
thing we have against the Member, ha 
ha, is that he supports the Orient.” I 
was even allowed to make jokes when 
Arsenal lost. 


bazaar openings to say 


Then, one day, Orient, having 
miraculously survived several rounds 
of the Cup competition, were drawn to 
play against Arsenal—at home. I was 
delighted. I rehearsed the several quips 
and frivolities with which I would add 
to my reputation as a good loyal sports- 
man with a sense of humour. At the 
next public meeting, I opened, as usual, 
by angling for my customary laugh. I 
dwelt for a moment on the new-found 
skill of the Orient. 

But the laugh did not come. There 
was an uneasy stirring of feet. 
which had vaguely 
became hard and hostile. 


Eyes 

receptive 
For in Cup 
ties anything can happen, and it might 
just happen that Arsenal might be 
defeated. A joke is a joke—but a joke 
can be carried TOO FAR. 


been 


My political career was salvaged by 
an Arsenal victory, and I hastened to be 
photographed with the victors. 

But I had the last laugh. 
sacrifice my principles. 


I did not 
For as I stood 
in front of the cameras, hemmed in by 
Arsenal brawn, I wore the Orient 
colours. Or to be exact, I carried them 
in my pocket. ‘To be precise they were 
in my back pocket. A joke, after all, can 
be taken too far. 
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The fumal oh Elvin (orp 


February 20th, 1936 
Mavupe’s BirTupay 
VERY year, besides a visit to the 
E theatre, another festivity which 
honours this event is a tea-party 
chez moi, ‘To-day, at 4.30 p.m., I went 
along to “The Nest” to collect my 
betrothed and her son. 

| am happy to record that my birthday 
offerings were received with great 
delight: especially the bottle of neat’s- 
foot oil, which is difficult to obtain 
locally. Maude’s reaction to my photo- 
graph was, at first, disappointing, for she 
said ““Who’s this supposed to be?” 
After careful examination, however, she 
recognized the handle of my umbrella 
and decided that it was an excellent 
likeness. She gave me a kiss for each 
gift (four in all) and I noticed that she 
was wearing a new perfume. When I 
commented on its fragrance I learned 
that it was a present from Harrison and 
entitled Nuit d’ Amour. Maude asked the 
meaning of the French words, but, in 
view of their connotation, I professed 
ignorance. 

Because of the unconscionable time 
Maude took with her hat we did not 
get home for high tea until 5.37 p.m. 
and my Mother, who was wearing new 
batteries for the occasion, was in ill- 
humour. The tension generated by her 
mood was in no way eased when, during 
the serving of the poached salmon 
(cooked whole, very lifelike), Harrison 
squirted her with the water pistol which, 
of late, he is rarely without. 

Maude’s new hat has, as trimming, 
two dark red roses. Otherwise it is 
most becoming. 

I had little appetite for the numerous 
tasty viands, and Maude remarked, three 
times, on my lack of interest in the 
prune whip. 

Both my Mother and my betrothed 
are excellent cooks, but there exists 
between them a spirit of rivalry which 
is always to be found when two creative 
talents vie one with another. While 
Maude excels at tartlets, game pies and 
the more savoury dishes, her fruit cakes, 
I regret to say, are invariably soggy. 
Although of trifling consequence, it is 
interesting to note that for the past 


psa 
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eight years my Mother's birthday gift 
to Maude has been a large, delectable 
fruit cake. 

To-day the bringing in of this piéce 
de résistance was delayed by Harrison. 
As his appetite remained unappeased by 
three helpings of salmon, two bananas 
and a meat patty I was forced to wait 
while he consumed bread and jam, 
stewed gooseberries and several glasses 
of lemonade before signalling Mrs. 
Ottey that the moment had arrived. 
That my Mother had. surpassed herself 
this year was obvious from the gasp of 
admiration which Maude could not 
restrain when, after kicking open the 
door, Mrs. Ottey entered with the 
tribute ablaze with candles. She placed 
it before my betrothed and, with a 
familiarity which I deprecate, but of 
which I cannot break her, said “‘ Happy 
Returns, Maude, old girl... Forty- 
three candles this year . Getting a 
bit long in the tooth, aren’t we?” Before 
leaving the room she added that she 
wanted a “lump” to take home, but 
Maude was counting the candles and, 
from her expression, I am certain, did 
not hear the request. Having assured 
herself that there were, indeed, forty- 
three candles, instead of the forty there 
should have been, Maude looked 
accusingly at my Mother, who, with 
rapt expression, was gazing through the 
window. 

I prefer to think that absent-minded- 
ness, rather than design, caused my 
parent to insert the three extra candles; 
but, after I had given Maude my 
whispered assurance that it was the 
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former, I noticed my Mother smiling, 
secretly, to herself. She was also rolling, 
between her thumb and forefinger, a pill 
of breadcrumbs, which, after a com- 
placent look at Maude, she squashed 
with a certain satisfaction. Maude’s 
expression disturbed me. With great 
deliberation she picked up the knife. 

A moment I always dread on these 
festive occasions is the cutting of the 
cake. Being unable to bake such a con- 
fection herself, I have noticed in past 
years that, no matter how well Maude 
may be enjoying the proceedings, her 
interest flags and she becomes in- 
creasingly morose with the serving of 
each succulent slice. ‘To-day, because 
of my Mother’s profligate use of fruit, 
candied peel and nuts, the cake looked 
more delicious than any I can remember. 

Maude, reluctantly, took the first bite. 
She masticated sullenly for a few 
seconds and then over her countenance 
there flitted a series of completely con- 
tradictory emotions. Distaste, disbelief, 
and finally, after she had swallowed with 
some difficulty, triumphant pleasure. 

My Mother and Harrison were next 
to taste the cake. My Mother gasped 
and gulped an entire cup of tea more 
rapidly than I would have deemed 
possible for a woman of her age. 
Harrison, his cheeks grotesquely dis- 
tended with a gargantuan mouthful, 
looked stunned for a moment, then, 
grimacing horribly, made a muffled 
request to his Mother that he be allowed 
to “spit it out.” Maude smiled sweetly. 
“Certainly, dear,” she said. “Go 
upstairs and do it.” 

Fearfully, | placed a morsel on my 
tongue. The instant it touched my taste 
buds I knew the reason for Maude’s 
look of transcendental joy. The cake 
was made with salt instead of sugar. 

From the hostile way she looked at 
Maude, I suspect that the “attack” 
which my Mother suffered following 
this incident was due to ili temper 
rather than ill health, and it was with 
some difficulty that I got her to her 
room, Mrs, Ottey agreed to remain in 
charge until we returned from the 
theatre (for an added compensation), and 
we left the house at 7.16 p.m. 
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The Rake’s Progress : The Clergyman By RONALD SEARLE 
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In the Country 





Fewer Rabbits, More Men 


WOULDN’T go so far as to say 
I that I am fattening a lamb to 

sacrifice on the altar of Azrael. 
But I don’t know of a farmer anywhere 
in England who isn’t muttering a few 
prayers of an evening to this generous 
Angel of Death. For all we care Ceres 
can turn her face to the wall. Her 
fertility is a bore. As for Cornucopia— 
she can go and take.a run round 
Parnassus till she learns the difference 
between a good harvest and a hopeless 
glut. 

I remember when the hand of death 
showed itself in Kent last year, and how 
we in Devon then looked enviously 
across six counties. And how excited 
we ghouls became as this monstrous 
plague crept a little nearer. There 
hasn’t been so much happy anticipation 
in England since the days of The Black 
Death, when many a man was fortunate 
enough to lose half his relatives in a 
week-end, and nobody knew which 
estate he was not just about to inherit. 
And though those glorious days of the 
Bubonic plague are no more, myxoma- 
tosis has produced an echo of them. 
As death now stalks across the country 
each English village welcomes it as 
though it were a circus. 

‘Townspeople are rightly revolted by 
our morbid rejoicing. And I am proud 
to say that I did nothing to spread the 
disease. Although a cousin of mine in 
Scotland, who had the plague on his 
land, offered to send me a brace of 
diseased rabbits for a Christmas present. 


He’s not generally so generous: they 
were selling at £5 each in Inverness 
market. But with one eye on- the 
R.S.P.C.A. and another on my stomach, 
I refused and said that I preferred 
grouse. A case where conscience was 
cunning, for I knew I’d get the disease 
on my place anyhow; it was merely a 
question of patience. 

With that certainty in front of us 
many of my neighbours felt that they 
could afford to make a gesture. We've 
organized rabbit shoots, to which 
nobody came, and we’ve borrowed long 
nets from the R.S.P.C.A. in a vain 
effort to clear up the rodents before 
the disease arrived, ‘The only thing I 
learned from these nocturnal exercises 
was why poachers never have buttons 
on their coats, It took me half an hour 
to get out of the net. 

But we haven’t had long to wait. 
‘The drier weather has driven the 
disease before it. The first rabbit with 
bulging cyes was found in a harvest 
field last Friday. We dispatched it 
mercifully; then, while I emulated 
Nelson, my tractor driver went off to 
bury the corpse. When he returned I 
asked no questions. It was drinks all 
round that night. 

Lest you think we are cruel and callous, 
try to understand the reason for our 
rejoicing: it runs deep, it is money. 
Agricultural statistics prove that it cost 
ten shillings per year to keep one live 
rabbit. There were at least five thousand 
on my land. So I hope I’m about 


£1,500 a year to the good. I 
doubt if my accountant will confirm it. 

Another reason for our attitude to 
this disease is we know that fewer 
rabbits will mean more men. Because 
now the rabbit trapper has been put out 
of business he will be available for 
useful winter work. In our village that 
counts for half of us. 

Only the gamekeeper is looking 
apprehensive as he wonders what the 
fox will now eat, and whether the 
pheasants will survive. 

All in all it would be a successful 
autumn if it weren't for this annual 
drudgery with apples. Our confounded 
forbears planted these pocket-handker- 
chief orchards all over the place when 
labourers drew so much cider as part 
of their wages. ‘Those were the days 
before the local peasantry, by proximity 
to Air Force camps, had acquired a 
taste for Bourbon on the Rocks. But 
to-day these apple trees fruit to no good 
purpose. If only it were true that 
schoolboys stole apples many of us 
might be relieved of picking the damned 
things up. The cost of getting them to 
market won't pay for the carriage. Cider 
makers have more than they can handle. 
And it’s a brave man who suggests to 
his wife that she should start bottling 
this mountain of mouldy fruit. We 
have two alternatives: cither to let them 
rot on the ground, in which case the 
sows would probably get into the 
orchard and be blown, or pick them up 
and make calvados. 

It resolves itself to a question of 
choice: whether an inebriate sow is 
preferable to a drunken pig-keeper. 

RonaLp Duncan 





BOOKING OFFICE 
Fifty Years Ago 


HE year 1904 was a good one for 

fancies. It saw Green Mansions, 

The Napoleon of Notting Hill, 
Henry Brocken, Ghost Stories of an 
Antiquary and The New Treasure- 
Seekers. (1t also saw the death of Samuel 
Smiles.) ‘Two of the year’s attempts to 
create a dream-world have an interest 
beyond themselves. Both The Food 
of the Gods and Peter Pan are concerned 
with growth, one with the intensification 
of it and the other with its suspension. 
(What might not have happened if 
Bensington’s discovery had got out in 
thé Never Land?) 

Wells is often attacked as a frantic 
optimist, a maniac booster of science; 
but most of his romances show science 
going wrong. Aerial warfare, invisible 
men being corrupted by power, mad 
doctors artificially creating monsters, 
wasps that can mangle dogs—what a 
depressing prospect it is and how firmly 
Wells contrasts it with the cosy bounce 
of Edwardian Kent, with all the cycling 
and the horseplay and the sparkling 
inns, Until the end his vitality enabled 
him to produce endless plans for 
keeping the worst effects of science at 
bay. ‘Then his health broke and he 
wrote Mind at the End of its Tether, a 
cry of horror unrelieved by any hope 
that benevolent samurai in hygienic 
raiment would lock up the toys when 
playtime was over. 

The literary climate has been hysteric- 
ally anti-Barrie for more than a genera- 
tion, ‘There is inevitably a violent stock 
response to such a remark as “When 
the first baby laughed for the first time, 
the laugh broke into a thousand pieces 
and they all went skipping about and 
that was the beginning of fairies.”” Much 
of Petcr Pan is too sugary to digest, but 
there is some good fun in it, and fun that 
lasts half a century is rare enough. It 
holds more of the future than The Food 
of the Gods, because where Wells was 
concerned with a future in which the 
world whose potentialities were estab- 
lished by nineteenth-century physics 
and biology slowly emerged from the 
mists of stupidity and prejudice, Barrie 
was concerned with the twentieth- 
century interests of psychology and 
mythology. He aroused shriller screams 


than Wells because he struck a more 
tender nerve. 

The psychologists of those days 
placed as high a value on growth as 
historians used to on progress and 
theologians on development. ‘To grow 
out of the dreamy, fantasy-loving 
world of childhood into the bracing 
world of maturity was to grow from 
primitive to civilized, from bad to good. 
Children were expected to get through 
this difficult part of their life by en- 
gaging as far as possible in mimicry of 





adult activities. The best preparation 
for life was camping, modelling, be- 
longing to a community and, for some 
reason, singing  eighteenth-century 
songs. A parent who heard a child 
saying ‘ Let’s pretend” would gloomily 
foresee a broken marriage, even a 
conviction for shoplifting. (Jung, Child 
Art and Sir Herbert Read came later.) 
Old-fashioned parents, or ultra- 
progressive ones, fought to defend their 
children’s childhood, and they picked on 
Peter Pan asa vivid literary expression 
of their point of view, not realizing that 
the boy who did not want to grow up is 
not the hero of the play. At times he is 
very nearly the villain. ‘There is a 
significant line after the defeat of the 
pirates: ‘The curtain rises to show Peter 
a very Napoleon on his ship. It must 
not rise again lest we see him on the 
poop in Hook’s hat and cigars, and with 
a small iron claw.” Peter is not a child 
caught and crystallized in the finest 
moment of childhood but an “ele- 
mental,’’ something as irresponsible and 
inhuman as a poltergeist. He is called 


after the Greek goat-deity whose name 
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After the Somme 
“To die must be 


survives in “panic.” 
and Passchendaele, 
an awfully big adventure” seemed 
blasphemy. Death was no longer just 
a word but a squalid horror. The 
attack on Barrie chose that line as its 
text. Nobody quoted the last stage 
direction: “If he could get the hang of 
the thing his cry might become, ‘To 
live would be an awfully big adventure,’ 
but he can never quite get the hang of 
it.”” These stage directions, that often 
take the form of comments, are in- 
creasingly hostile to Peter as the play 
goes on. 

When Barrie chose “Courage” as 
the theme of his address to young men 
some people wondered what he knew 
about it. He certainly knew the courage 
needed to advance from the warm 
safety of childhood towards a maturity 
that to active men might seem inviting 
but to him seemed bleak. No man who 
was an escapist could have written a 
Peter Pan in which the heroine both 
tastes and renounces the joys of dreams. 
Barrie’s strength was that he knew the 
sickness at first hand and yet accepted 
the duty of fighting out of it towards 
health. The lunar hours in which the 
air strikes chill in the fairy glade have 
been rendered with genius by Mr. de la 
Mare. Barrie knew them too, if less 
intensely. 

Wells, the prophet, seemed increas- 
ingly bemused by the century he had 
forecast. Physics and biology did not 
explain Hitler, who was a nightmare 
become flesh. The relations of myth and 
reality, of fact and belief were outside 
Wells’s range; but they provided a good 
deal of Barrie’s material and, oddly, 
made him more topical as the century 
wore on. R. G. G. PRICE 


Nest of Young Eagles 

The Home Letters of T. E. Lawrence 

and his Brothers. Basi/ Blackwell, £3 3s. 

Seven hundred pages of letters to 
Mother and Father, rather more than 
halt from T.E. himself, the remainder 
from two younger brothers, both 
killed in France in 1915: for all but the 
most devoted admirers of Lawrence 
this will be more than enough. T.E.’s 
letters date mostly from his under- 
graduate and archeologist days. Of the 
revolt in Arabia there is next to nothing, 
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and of the neurosis which drove him into 
the determinism of the lowest rank of the 
R.A.F. there is more to be learned in 
previously published letters to friends 
than in these unintimate pages. Even as 
a writer Lawrence is not seen to great 
advantage here. He began early to 
observe attentively and record diligently, 
but the letters are far removed from the 
prose of The Seven Pillars. A.M. 


The Privileged Nightmare. Giles Romilly 
and Michael Alexander. Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson, 12/6 
Giles Romilly was captured at Narvik 

in 1940; Michael Alexander in the 

Western Desert in 1942. Because of 

their family connections the Germans 

classed them as Prominente and kept 
them, with a little batch of well-connected 
colleagues, in special durance in the 

“difficult” prisoners’ camp at Colditz. 

P.O.Ws. of an intellectual and sensitive 

turn of mind make Gefangenschaft seem 

more entertaining and less exciting than 
those virile figures who become the 
heroes of the great escaping legends— 

E. E. Cummings’ enormous room 

sounds tremendous fun—and though the 

authors have, one feels unwillingly, given 
the book its catchpenny title, they play 
down the unpleasantness of their ex- 
periences throughout. Even when, near 
the war’s end, escape lifted their lives 
from a mental back to a physical plane, 
they describe their sometimes extremely 
strenuous adventures mostly in terms of 
character-study. ‘The result, though it 
will not inspire the easy hero-worship of 
some of the earlier prisoner-of-war books, 
is much better reading than most of 
them, and leaves the reader with con- 
siderable respect for the protagonists. 
B.A. Y. 


The Oxford Junior Companion to Music. 
Percy A. Scholes. Oxford University 
Press, 35/- 

This handsome book, we are told, is 
“the first Dictionary of Music specifically 
written and designed for the young 
musician.” It is difficult to imagine 
anything better:. the writing is simple, 
straightforward and lively, the print is 
large and clear and the illustrations are 
first-class. It is intended for young 
people between the ages of eight and 
sixteen, and will automatically become 
an essential item of every school library. 
The price is rather too steep for most 
private pockets, and a cheaper edition, 
with fewer illustrations, would un- 
doubtedly be welcome. 

A teen-ager tells me that the five 
hundred and thirty articles on composers 
and other musicians are “absolutely 
whizzo.” She read the lot as a sclf- 
imposed holiday task. In addition there 
are something like two hundred articles 
on instruments, two hundred and forty 
on form and style, and one thousand seven 
hundred on musical terms and expres- 
sions. Under “Jazz” Dr. Scholes writes: 
“Later the terms Jazz and Swing Music 


came into use and people who love and 
study that sort of music say they can 
detect differences between music called 
by these various names,’’ and this is the 
only sign of fallibility that I have yet 
discovered. A. B. H. 


Counterparts. Roy Fuller. Verschoyle, 6/- 
This book comes unblessed by the 
recently-formed Poetry Book Society, 
and lucky they must be to have found a 
better collection for their quarterly choice. 
There is perhaps no modern poet more 
perfectly in control of his material than 
Mr. Fuller, or more thoroughly aware of 
what he wants to say. His subjects are 
few—the endurance of art, the characters 
of artists, the corruption of revolutionary 
idealism, the shortness of human life 
—but he handles them masterfully. 
Reticent of emotion, he brings large 
events down to scale by treating them 
through the small incidents of daily 
existence. A spider in the bath, a lost 
pen, the appearance of veins below the 
skin in sunlight, a dog lifting his leg 
against a mudguard: observation of such 
things is expanded to make comments on 
civilization, ironically amusing, bitter or 
sad. Yet although some poems are harsh 
and others witty the final effect is one 
of tenderness. This is seen most clearly 
in the “'Ten Memorial Poems,” which in 
their tense, controlled feeling and brilliant 
changes of rhythm are probably the finest 
pieces in the book. ih 


Monster Midway. 
Gollancz, 13/6 
In the American fairground the 

central walk is called the Midway. That 

is the best pitch, where the rides are and 
the wheels and the freaks and the 
gambling games and the girl shows. 
Mr. Gresham describes all these and 
intersperses his passages of description, 
information and low-down with accounts 
of leading innovators in the various fields. 
He is particularly good on Houdini, the 
escapologist, and Captain Frank Frakes, 
whose whimsy is to get into a coffin 
loaded with dynamite and set it off. 
Mr. Gresham is interested not only in 
how things are done but in the kind of 
people who do them, though the various 
steady, big-hearted characters do not 


William L. Gresham. 
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emerge with much individuality. Appar- 
ently professional dare-devils dislike 
taking unnecessary risks and most freaks 
are happier in the fair, where they have 
a status and can keep themselves, than in 
the world outside. The slangy, would-be 
vigorous style of the book ends by being 
tiring, but the facts are fine. R. G. G. P. 


Son of Oscar Wilde. 
Hart Davis, 18/- 
Mr. Holland, well known both as a 

translator and in social circles in London, 

was Wilde’s younger son. His story is 
told with the greatest simplicity, but 
inevitably it makes painful reading. It 
describes exactly what happened to 

Oscar Wilde’s family after his debacle; 

how his wife died and two children were 

brought up. ‘The elder son, Cyril, a 

regular Gunner officer and notable 

athlete, was killed in a duel with a 

German sniper in 1915. A great many 

points are cleared up in this straight- 

forward, even artless, narrative, which 
might be regarded as a suitable and 
necessary tailpiece to the whole tragic 

drama. Wilde, whatever his faults as a 

man or a writer, is now recognized as 

one of the outstanding figures of his 
period, It is of interest to find that the 
family was of Dutch origin, settling in 

Ireland at the time of William of Orange 

ALP. 


rt AT THE PLAY 


Hedda Gabler 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 
The Pet Shop (Sv. Martin’s) 
All for Mary (Duke or York's) 

F only one could feel the autumn 
season held in store a few pro- 
ductions as satisfying as Prrer 

AsuMore's Hedda Gabler, the impending 
torrents of the West End could be faced 
more bravely. The point about this rare 
occasion is that IBSEN has been tackled 
with none of the hushed solemnity of the 
awestruck brotherhood; and a play which 
remains fascinating in spite of period 
absurdities is treated as high comedy. 
Max FaBer’s new starch-removing adapt- 
ation is a great help. I have never heard 
so much genuine laughter at Ipsen, yet 
none of it interferes with the extra- 
ordinary and enduring power of the 
dialogue. 

Of course there is no tragedy in Hedda, 

a vixen neurotic analyzed to perfection 
but too unpredictable to represent any- 
thing but herself. Nor can there be any 
in a man as hopelessly weak as Lovborg. 
And though Thea may be mildly pathetic, 
with her addled maternal feelings for his 
probably unreadable book she emerges 
as a very foolishly earnest young woman. 
One minds what happens to these people 
only in so far as they are accurately 
chosen pawns in a handicap game against 
life, made thrilling by Issen’s dramatic 
skill; as human beings they leave no 
impression on the heart. The shot 
behind the curtain is an exact comment, 


Vyvyan Holland 





but it 
sorrow. 


brings no sort of shadow of 

All that is surely of the essence of 
high comedy, and this production, 
distinguished by beautiful speech and 
timing, makes no mistakes about it. 
Peccy Asucrorr, masking successfully 
her own natural charm, works here 
in ice, not fire. Hedda’s bungled efforts 
at moulding destiny are not the lunges 
of a thwarted tigress but the infinitely 
calculated diversions of a 
cleyer woman driven half 
boredom. Even when she claws at 
Thea’s hair (usually a scene of raw 
emotion) the moment's terror springs 
from her chilling, mocking laughter. 
Her verbal duels with Brack and Lovborg 
are met with the cool assurance of a born 
poker-player. At times Miss AsHcRoF1 
seems to have to play a little too hard, as 
if straining herself against the grain; but 
it 18 an entirely consistent pe rformance, 
and in many ways brilliant 

RacneL Kempson’s Thea carries none 
of the sears of a hard life, but makes a 
careful portrait of almost fairy-tale 
injured innocence. ‘The old aunt is 
touchingly taken by Susan RicHMOND, 
and the three men are played extremely 
well, in the deepest contrast. As ‘Tesman 
Grorce Devine bumbles with the most 
engaging futility, something between a 
bear and a baby with a double first; as 
Brack Micnea Mac Liam™ozrr has the 
polished crookedness that can spike 


cold and 
mad by 


Hedda—Miss Peccy Asucrort 


George 


Tesman—Mr 


every gun except the final pistol; and 
ALAN Bape quietly persuades us that 
Lovborg was perhaps, after all, a bit of 
a genius. 

Mr. AsHMore’s delicate orchestration 
puts this production right at the top of 
the London list, where Mor .ey’s set 
decorates it fittingly. 


In The Pet Shop Warren CHeruam- 
Strope, whose plays can deal forcefully 
with social problems, raises the question 
of adoption only to pin it to such a special 
case that no general discussion arises 
Having deliberately had a baby to fulfil 
the family dreams she has shared with 
her dead fiancé, his unmarried heroine 
brings up the girl as her adopted daughter 
and spoils her lamentably. There is no 
dramatic scene until late in the play, 
when the daughter angrily discovers her 
parentage; and all that springs from it is 
a silly elopement followed by an uncon- 
vincing reunion. The whole play smacks 
of contrivance, and its dialogue is so flat 
and conventional that none of the 
characters really comes to life. A few 
lines could have explained everything 
that happens in the first act, which 
carefully introduces people we never see 
again. It is an uphill struggle for the 
cast, but ADRIANNE ALLEN and Con- 
STANCE WAKE go to work bravely on the 
mother and daughter, BARBARA Everest 
makes a reliable dowager, and Prrer 
Myers is amusing as a callow medical 


{Hedda Gabler 
Eilert Lovborg—Mnr. AtaAn Bavet 


Georce Devine 
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student who knows all about life. 
NorRMAN MARSHALL produced, and there 
is a good set by GOweER Parks. 


After a lavish dinner you might laugh 
quite a lot at All for Mary, by Haro._p 
Brooke and Kay BANNERMAN. After 
coffee and a bun you might well find it 
thin and spun out. It has a neat start for 
farce, in two men who think they have 
chicken-pox, husband and ex-husband 
of the same wife, cooped in an attic at a 
winter sports hotel, and looked after by 
an English nurse who turns out to have 
been the current husband’s nannie. 
Taken delightfully by KATHLEEN 
HARRISON, she converts the attic into a 
nursery and imposes iron discipline with 
a notable flood of nannie aphorisms. The 
supposed invalids are MICHAEL SHEPLEY 
and Davip ‘ToMLINSON, but though they 
fool admirably, the play depends on them 
too much, and too little on its own wit. 
By the third act its springs have run 
down. Berry Pau buzzes flirtaffously 
in broken English as the wife, and 
Ferpy Mayne is the likely proprietor of 
such a very unlikely hotel. 


Recommended 

Macbeth (Old Vic), this year’s plum at 
the Edinburgh Festival. The Dark 1s 
Light Enough (Aldwych), Edith Evans 
on a fine tide of Fry. Joyce Grenfell 
Requests the Pleasure (Fortune), delic- 
ately barbed. Eric KEOwN 


ie AT THE OPERA 
Ad 


Tosca (SADLER’s WELLS) 


(a) 
eye not the Wells have begun 


the season with something that 

really fits the company’s bent and 
talents? As is usual at this theatre, 
Tosca was not sG much a performance 
as a struggle. But first let us look at the 
credit side. 

Most of the singing above medium- 
loud was bright and confident, and made 
the ears ring in a way that is peculiar to 
the Wells and highly considered by the 
“regulars” there. ALEXANDER GIBSON, a 
new and young conductor, did uncom- 
monly well with the orchestra. No 
squawks, squeaks or scratchings. Instead, 
sure resonance from the strings and a 
horn unison at the beginning of Act 
Three so polished and solid that you 
could have sat on it comfortably and 
swung your legs. Speeds? Scarpia’s 
soliloguy in Act Two, Ha piu forte 
sapore, was a deal more agitato than 
Puccini asked for; but the off-stage 
gavotte and cantata eight pages later 
went for once exactly as the composer 
metronome-marked them, a brisk and 
audacious innovation on Mr. Gibson’s 
part. 

Returning 
struggles. 


now to the struggle—or 
One struggle, hopeless in the 
main, was against the sets. Because of 
the smallness of the Wells stage Act 
One is played not, as it should be, in a 
crowded basilica but in a segregating 
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side-chapel. Result: the vile and hypo- 
critical Scarpia has to sing Te Deum 
laudamus as a fervent solo, with muffled 
congregational accompaniment behind 
the scenes. ‘The staircase and landing 
which made Scarpia’s private apartment 
(Act Two) look like the foyer of a flash 
Roman restaurant are evidently a trouble- 
and time-saving device: thinly disguised, 
they reappear in Act Three as the 
exiguous ramparts of the Castel Sant’ 
Angelo. But on the first night the last 
curtain was down by 9.40 p.m. ‘There's 
all the time in the world to build a real 
rampart and leave Scarpia with a reason- 
able stretch of home floor-space. 

Another struggle, more serious even, 
was between the intensely Latin quality 
of Puccini’s and Sardou’s creation and 
the unconquerable Englishry of the 
singers. There wasn’t a soul on the stage 
who had not obviously stepped in from 
Rosebery Avenue, or perhaps been born 
there. This judgment applies with 
equal force to the coy and bridling ‘Tosca 
of AMY SHUARD (so distinguished a singer 
when aptly cast), the Cavaradossi of 
ROWLAND Jones (who would surely look 
better wearing the Hessian boots of 
tradition than breeches and pumps?) and 
the Scarpia of FreperickK SHARP who, 
although he occasionally took hold of the 
scenery and gave it a good shaking (I 
wanted to do the same myself), looked 
most of the time like a lean, learned 
recorder presiding over some Napoleonic 
quarter-sessions. 

A programme note by Producer 
DENNIS ARUNDELL invited us to take 
Tosca seriously as a Socialist tract. This 
capitally rounded off the evening’s 
diversions. CuHarves Reip 


= AT THE PICTURES 

oe The High and the Mighty 
The Angel Who Pawned Her Harp 

HE all-in-the-same-boat situation, 

that infallible formula for producing 

a plot, can have very wearisome 
results; for one thing, because the char- 
acters chosen to take part in it are nearly 
always stock types, and for another 
because nearly always a majority of them 
are the same stock types, repeated from 
story to story no matter who writes it. 
(For example, I don’t think I’ve ever 
known an all-in-the-same-boat story in 
which there wasn’t a type to be roughly 
classified as Ageing Good-Time Girl.) 
The High and the Mighty (Director: 
WitiiaM A, WELLMAN) is no exception: 
you can recognize the kind of story it’s 
going to be from the first sequence, in 
which intending passengers on a flight to 
San Francisco come up to the reservation 
desk at Honolulu Airport and as it were 
introduce themselves, one by one, making 
it clear almost precisely which stratum of 
human nature each is to represent in the 
artificially-contrived Cross-Section that 
is to come. Yet this does not prevent the 
film from being quite absorbing enter- 
tainment, for it is another kind of story 
as well. 








Frank Briscoe—Pavut Fix 


The justification for the use of the 
CinemaScope process here, presumably, 
is not its power to present magnificent 
spectacle but almost exclusively our dear 
old friend “ peripheral vision ’’—its ability 
to make the audience feel (literally) in the 
picture. We are supposed to share the 
apprehension of the passengers when one 
of the engines of their plane burns out 
(past the point of no return) over the 
Pacific, and they are faced with the 
prospect of swimming for life in a stormy 
sea in the dark. Perhaps it does add to 
the picture’s power if we do; but there is 
plenty to interest and hold the attention 
even of a detached spectator. 

Many of the passengers are con- 
ventionally or sentimentally treated— 
everybody is perpetually starry-eyed 
over a small boy travelling alone and a 
beaming girl who says she is a Korean 
(for two pins, one feels, they’d insist that 
she’s a South Korean). But the tensions 
among the crew (dominated by JOHN 
Wayne in his well-known réle of Old 
Reliable), their shop-talk, the technical 
details of the flight and the way the 
emergency is dealt with both on the 
plane and ashore hold the whole thing 
together and make it dramatically 
effective. The world of the passengers is 
the commonplace world of fiction, but 
the world of the air-crew is fresh and 
interesting enough to outweigh and 
disguise it. 


The Angel Who Pawned Her Harp 


(Director: ALAN BroMtLy)—the very 
words are like a knell to all who have a 
well-founded distrust of whimsy. And 
this does turn out to be very much that 
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The High and the Mighty 
Spalding —Dor Avevon 


sort of story too (from CHARLES 'TERROT's 
novel): a beautiful young angel comes to 
earth and earnestly tries to do good, 
writing reports at intervals, in a reporter's 
spiral-backed notebook, to a superior 
roguishly addressed as Dear Sir. Before- 
hand I would have said it sounded 
terrible. Yet it proves to be a pleasant, 
unpretentious, often amusing little picture 
that I think most people would enjoy. 

The fun is simple and largely depends 
on recognition, very little attempt is 
made at authenticity of accent (the scene 
is the Angel—ha, ha—Islington), and 
here again we get a number of stock 
characters. All the same, this Group 
Three production, helped by two or 
three experienced performers (it is a 
pleasure to watch Fetix AYLMER as an 
old pawnbroker drive—or rather negli- 
gently free-wheel—a_ ritual  split-the- 
difference bargain with Jerry DesMonpe) 
is a modest success. ‘The camera-work is 
often pleasing and there are constant 
touches of ingenuity in the direction and 
the cutting. 

* * * * . 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Sabrina Fair and On the Waterfront 
have both arrived in London. Established 
ones worth seeing include The Young 
Lovers (8/9/54), The Caine Mutiny 
(25/8/54) and The Living Desert (2/6/54). 

Best new release is a very good Cinema- 
Scope Western, The Command (14/4/54). 
The Beachcomber (18/8/54) is entertaining 
without being more than a trifle like the 
Maugham story “The Vessel of Wrath” 
on which it is ostensibly based. 

RICHARD MALLETT 





ON THE AIR 
All the Fun of the Fair 
ELEVISION’S — contri- 
bution to the Radio Show 
was lavish in the extreme. 
Ronnie Waldman’s light enter- 
tainment brigade gambled 
recklessly, staking all its re- 
sources in an effort to hit the 
jackpot of popular approval. 
Everybody available was roped 
in to boost a succession of 
mammoth variety shows: there 
were the familiar football pool 
songsters, choirs of policemen, 
performing animals, clowns, 
chorus girls, ventriloquists, 
crooners, side-shows, pugilists, 
performing script-writers, off- 
duty announcers. . . the whol 
bag of tricks. And, wonder of 
wonders, the fare provided 
was no worse than usual. 

‘The music consisted almost 
entirely of the currently fashienable 
sugary confection known as “ singing 
strings.”’ I imagine, in my ignorance, 
that this abominable din is made by 
playing electric violins (if there are such 
instruments) in an echo chamber with 
the loud pedal right down. The effect is 
shattering to the nerves. ‘here is no 
rhythm, only a continuous sentimental 
screeching and wailing at the extreme 
edge of the supersonic barrier. Jazz, by 
contrast, is restful and dignified. I 
implore the B.B.C. to restrict its “ singing 
strings” Quite Contrary. 

And I make an equally strong appeal 
to Jack Billings, television’s director of 
dancing, to cut out the knee-sliding 
routine now featured in practically every 
terpsichorean number screened. If 
‘knee-sliding ” does not make my mean- 
ing clear, let me explain that modern 
dancers (like the musicians) have aban- 
doned rhythm in favour of 
posturing and painful contortions, 
that their favourite “step” 





and 
is a sudden 


Tr. Eric Robinson- 


angular’ 





Somwroe 





Mr. Fred Emney 


collapse to a kneeling position. It may 
be fun for the performers—though [| 
doubt it—but to the perplexed viewer the 
routine is painful to behold. Mr. Billings 
is himself an accomplished dancer with 
a fine sense of poise, grace and rhythm. 
Why does he now inflict such torturous 
nonsense upon his admirers? 

I have applauded the skill, serenity and 
virtuosity of Eric Robinson for many 
years. He is a firm favourite, a pleasing 
screen personality. But he is asked to do 
too much. It is quite impossible for any 
single group of musicians to play good 
music, palm court, ragtime and jazz with 
equal success, and Mr. Robinson’s boys 
have obvious shortcomings when they 
attempt the purely rhythmic music 
demanded by modern cabaret. ‘They 
seem to have no heart for the stuff, and 
their sluggish indifference communicates 
itself to dancers, comics and crooners 
alike. No amount of cheerful badinage 
between conductor and cabaret artist 
(and there is far too much of it) can make 








Jack Billings 
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amends for this deficiency, 
which I believe to be one of 
the root causes of 'T'V’s failure 
to improve the quality of its 
Variety and Music Hall. 

There is room surely for a 
small rhythm section at Lime 
Grove, for a team specializing 
in the kind of light music 
(swing and jazz) that is such a 
strong feature of Continental 
radio programmes. 

Of all the comedians who 
appeared during the Radio 
Show I found Fred Emney 
easily the funniest. As the 
director of a new television 
service “The Big Man” was 
delightful. There was a 
roguish subtlety about his per- 
formance, something quite rare 
in television, and I hope that 
he will find it worth while to 
appear on the screen more 
often. ‘This script, by Eric 
Sykes, was much better than average. 

Quite the best television of the week 
was a virtually impromptu programme 
from Edinburgh on the Diaghilev ex- 
hibition. We were unable to see much of 
this clever souvenir of the great impresario 
of ballet—only television in colour could 
have done justice to it—but we were 
treated to a series of handsome interviews 
with people who had danced and played 
for Diaghilev. Their enthusiasm for the 
subject made them all eloquent. 

On the other hand I found the pro- 
grammes (from Oxford) on the doings of 
the British Association strangely dis- 
appointing. We heard talks by several 
distinguished scientists on a variety of 
absorbing topics, but every speaker was 
guilty of either over-simplification or 
incoherence. ‘To push a man with a bee 
in his bonnet in front of the cameras and 
hope that non-scientists will be thrilled 
by his platitudes or his involved thought- 
processes is both stupid and arrogant. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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The pain has gone 


The blessed moment of relief has come 


With ‘ Disprin’ relief comes quickly. 


There is an important reason why : 
‘Disprin’ dissolves. Disprin is different 
from almost all other preparations 
of aspirin: it provides freely soluble 
aspirin, Put a Disprin tablet into 

water. It does not merely 

disintegrate, break up and lie 


inert at the bottom of the 


glass: it dissolves. 


DISPRIN 


REGD 


From all Chemists. 


And because it dissolves, it 
is absorbed and carried to 
the pain centre more rapidly 
than any tablet which dissolves 
only slowly. 

Risks of heartburn, dyspepsia, 
or other gastric irritation, are 
greatly reduced. More than 
ever with Disprin, we can 
couple peace with deliverance, 
joy with thankfulness, 


Freely soluble, far less acid. 


50-tablet bottle 3/2, 26-tablet tottle 1/11, 8-tablet pocket pack 8}d. 
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announcing a unique library se-vice 


now you can borrow the books 
you want = whatever the price- 
when they are published 








Starting this week The Times Library~famous - 


throughout the world-now introduces a remarkable 
new Guaranteed Service. You can now borrow the 
latest books whatever their price (except, naturally, for 
technical books, etc.) as soon as they are published. 


Often you see a new book reviewed that you feel you 
must read at once, With this unique service you do 
read it at‘once. For if there is no copy in stock-and 
that in itselfis unlikely-The Times Library will 
immediately order one especially for you. 


Books can be borrowed at the various branches 

of The Times Library throughout the country, or 
brought to you by van or postal delivery. So wherever 
you live you can still get the newest books while they 
are new-in clean, fresh condition. 


With personal exchange of books this new Guaranteed 
Service of The Times Library costs only £3 7s. 6d. a 
year, or £1 2s. Od. a quarter. Inclusive delivery and 
postal services are available at £4 7s. 6d. and £4 8s. 6d. 
a year respectively. 


THE aay: TIMES 
LIBRARY 





Wigmore Street London Wi Telephone: Welbeck 3781 


Please write today or post this coupon for full particulars of 
The Times Library and its new Guaranteed Service: 





To The Times Library (Dept. M1) 
Wigmore Street London W1 

Please send me your illustrated booklet 
“About The Times Library” 


Name (Mr., Mrs., Miss) 


Address 
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Probably the world’s 
finest thorn-proot 
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‘yin YS TWEED 


eee A NL Ca a fos 


A suit or jacket of Glencarrick tweed, 
woven in Ulster from pure virgin 
wool, is a social asset, hallmarking 
its wearer as a man of keen perception 
and impeccable taste. With its 
finely-spun two+fold warp and weft, 
Glencarrick tweed hangs neatly and 
well, retaining its shapeliness right 
to the end. 
In a range of 40 patterns, from the best 
men’s shops. 


2-Piece Suit 
t 15 guineas, 
Jacket about 10 


BENJAMIN SIMON & SONS LTD., PARK LANE, LEEDS 1 














“ABDULLA - 
THE BEST 
| VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 
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At the back 


of all our minds 


S$ THERE ANYTHING we can do to pre- 

pare for the worst—a hydrogen 

bomb attack? Yes, there is. 
However complete and extensive the 
destruction in the centre of the 
target area, there would still be a 
great ring around it only partly 
destroyed, with fires raging. People 
would still be alive there—many of 
them trapped in the fires and debris, 
many of them injured —all of them with 
lives to be saved—all looking for help 
to the civil defence services. 

It is the people outside the target 
area who would have to come to their 
aid. They would be the ones who would 
rescue the trapped and injured, stop 
the fires from spreading, feed and 
shelter the homeless. If they knew how. 

Even in the critical days of evacua- 
tion and preparation before a war 
broke out, there would be immense 


tasks for the civil defence services. 

Half a million people realise all 
this. They are training in civil defence, 
and because of them, if war ever 
does come, thousands who might have 
died will live. 

But still more help is wanted. There 
is a greater need than ever for trained 
Civil Defence Corps and Auxiliary 
Fire Service volunteers. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PREPARE 


We are all thankful that for the 
present the threat of war has receded. 
But even though there is no crisis now, 
we must not relax. An organisation 
whipped together in a crisis would not 
be much good. If the civil defence 
services are to be a permanent part of 
our defences—as they must be—the 
time to train is now. 

Civil Defence is a vigorous going 


concern. The A.F.S. is being equipped 
with new fire-fighting apparatus of the 
very latest design. The Civil Defence 
Staff College and Tactical School has 
trained over 3,000 leaders for the Corps. 
Training and social centres are being 
opened all over the country. Soon we 
shall begin training service men to take 
their places in mobile rescue and fire- 
fighting columns. 


THOUSANDS MORE ARE NEEDED 
But local civil defence organisations 
are the first line of civil defence, and 
thousands more volunteers are needed 
for spare-time training everywhere— 
right away. 

Why not look into it? Ask about it at 
your Town Hall. Remember, the more 
men and women who train now—the 
fewer people will die if war should 
come. 


YOUR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENCE NEEDS YOU NOW MORE THAN EVER 


wae” BY HM. GoVER 
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‘take steps to - 
correet dry skin 


After you are 25 the hatural oil of 
your skin does not replace itself 
readily. Before you are 40 your 
skin may lose as much as 20 per 
cent of its own oil. 
Watch out for signs of dry skin 
flaky patches, tiny lines. Then 
help to correct this condition. 
Stary using Pond’s Dry Skin 
Cream, so effective because : 
1. It is rich in lanolin, very like 
the skin's own oil 
2. It is homogenized to soak in 
3. It has a softening emulsifier 


KEEP YOUR SKIN YOUNG AND SUPPLE 
Lanolin-soften by night. After cleans- 
ing, smooth Pond’s Dry Skin Cream 
generously over your face, Massage it 
in thoroughly, leaving a light, soften- 
ing film all night. Lines and roughness 
are smoothed away. 
Lanolin-protect by day. If your skin is 
very dry, stroke in a touch of Pond’s 
Dry Skin Cream before you make up, 
and be sure of day-long, soothing 
protection. 

Pond’s Dry Skin Cream costs 2/6 
and 4/11 a jar. 


DRY SKIN? 


This is the answer 








‘ Two great books 


representing a new adventure 
in publishing and a new ex- 
perience in reading 


Wd 0) 1) Be 


is not a dry-as-dust dictionary 
of biography, but a collection 
of spirited accounts of the lives 
of over 400 people, famous 
and infamous. 


Wz 


is not a dull gazetteer, but a 
series of living eye-witness 
descriptions of cities, moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, and islands 
which have delighted, fascin- 
ated, and intimidated man. 


General Editors 
Geoffrey Grigson 
Charles Harvard Gibbs Smith 
Each volume is arranged in A to 
Z form for easy reference, contains 
over 200,000 words, 160 full-page 
illustrations and 16 colour plates. 


























gloss jacket, 42/- each. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W.1 








e Cloth-bound, in full colour—high 








‘Outgrown. before Outwowr 


SOCKS 
UNDERWEAR 
SLUMBERWEAR 


OUTERWEAR 


Cherub., 


for CHILDREN 























Not Easy to Define... 


“IT’S not at all easy to 
define what The Salvation 
Army does, because it does 
a bit of everything. There’s 
nothing, no human problem, 
however tragic, difficult or 
sordid, that the Army will 
not tackle with cheerfulness 
and deep devotion . . . In 
fact, you may find the gentle 
helping hand of The Salva- 
tion Army anywhere in the 
huge field of human misery. 
Like the Good Samaritan, 
it does not pass by on the 
other side. 

Richard Dimbleby, O.B.E. 





Goodwill in action 


A large part of the Army’s work consists of meeting human 

needs for which the Welfare State does not and cannot 

provide. It is as dependent as ever upon your generous 

co-operation, and donations and bequests are earnestly 

sought. Please send a gift now to General Wilfred Kitching, 
113, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


WHERE THERE’S NEED—THERE’S 


The Salvation Army 











co 


Loc, 
HILISTONIA 


FOR COTTAGE 
OR CASTLE 


Let us send you the 
name of your 


nearest stockist 


HELE-OUSTON CO LID 
PHOENIX WORKS - 4 BRADFORD ST - BIRMINGHAM & 
MIDLAND 7287/8/9 











L.G.B 
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STOMACH 
TROUBLE ? 


“TI meet so many people who are 
bothered by acid-indigesti just 
like you. And I always advise 
‘Milk of Magnesia’*—in fact I 
take it myself when I have indiges- 
tion. * Milk of Magnesia’ isn’t just 
an antacid, it’s a mild laxative as 
well, so it corrects acidity and keeps 
the system happy at the same time, 
It’s so gentle, too—it’s ideal for 
Baby’s ‘ windigestion’.” 





4 oz. size 1/8—12 oz. size 3/4 


‘MILK of 
MAGNESIA’ 


*REGD, TRADE MARE 


The Unower to Geid-Incligestion 











“MELANYL” 
THE MARKING INK 


MARKS LINEN 
INDELIBLY 

















For REMOVALS & STORAGE 
CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


HOULTS wu. 


Regular Removals Everywhere 
LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 
Also at NEWCASTLE. CARLISLE, GLASGOW 
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Lote temper ters 


W. Glendenning & Sons Lid. Newcastle upon Tyne é 
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Until we bought our Redfyre we hadn’t realised 
how much it would transform our lives. For years 
we'd struggled with poor coal at worryingly high 
prices, giving little enough warmth from an old- 
fashioned grate. Somehow it was all very discourag- 
ing. But how different things are now! Our Redfyre 
burns coal, coke, slack or anything that’s going, 
gives wonderful warmth and keeps in all night if 
we want it to. And we're actually saving fuel! Yes, 
I’m awfully glad we bought a Redfyre. 


AEDFYRE 


CONTINUOUS BURNING FIRE 


Fitted with chrome steel bottom grate to avoid ‘burning out”. 
Available in 12” ro 18” sizes, to fit all standard fireplaces, 
Finished in lovely vitreous enamel with choice of colours. 





there’s also the 


REDFYRE 


BACBOILER 


A Redfyre for your living 
room with a high output boiler 


concealed behind it! Ensures 








abundant hot water and heats 





BY NIGHT two radiators. 








From your local distributor or Gas Board Showroom 
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Cure for packaging 
travel sickness... 


It’s the ups and downs of travel that affect a 
package most. The only certain cure is to use 
a sturdy, strong-hearted package that comes 
from a long line of intrepid travellers .. . family 
name “ Fiberite ” 

Into “Fiberite” cases go forty-five years’ 
experience in overcoming the ills that packages 
are heir to. Constant improvement in the 
breed is your guarantee of strength, safety and 


reliability. 


99 
THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED PeERITE 


Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


Manufacturers of : ““ THAMES BOARD " for cartons and box making; ‘‘ FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; ‘ ESSEX” Wallboard 0 7-1821-75 











Serving Industry 


EDAD] 


7 ut nom he | 


Specialists in Rotate! Service 
DUPORT FOUNDRIES . 
LIMITED GREEK FISHERMAN by Nicholas Egon 


No. 3 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
DUDLEY PORT - TIPTON of contemporary artists. 





One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
0 RO 06S @ HS Cues Gene hydrosulphites, liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine, 
Brotherton Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 
dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 
Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, 
Glasgow and London. Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead. 
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Harvest and Plant 


Coma HARVESTERS run on oil. Without this oil 


we should need many more men and horses to bring in 
the harvest. 

Providing oil power for agriculture is just one of the 
international services of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. From 
Anglo-Iranian refineries in seven countries flows a steady 
stream of petroleum products of all kinds: They help to 
fly aircraft, run heavy lorries, fire furnaces and perform a 
host of other vital functions throughout the world. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 





Sure of a 
good welcome 


The host who serves Scotch Whisky 
is sure it will have a good welcome. 
When the Scotch is“ Black & White” 
particularly warm approval is 
assured. Blended in the special 

“ Black & White ” way the extra 
quality of this grand Scotch 
makes it the most satisfying of 

all drinks. 


"BLACK s WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Ihe Secret ts in the Blending 


( a 


By Appointment 
to the lace King George Vi 


Seotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Led. 
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Shop for shirt critics 


If you have a passion for fine shirts — 
and many men have — our Man’s shop 
is undoubtedly the place for you. 

We make to measure in silk and 
other exclusive shirtings. 

And among our ready-tailored 

ranges are many collector’s 

items, Here is one in 100°, pure 

Sea Island cotton, Rigmel 

shrunk, collar attached, 

cream or white 39/6. 


akkkkkr 


Also without collar 
white only, 35/-. 
Sizes 144” to 174” 
Regent Street 


entrance please. 
Libert 
kk y . 
a of Regent Street 


xk * 
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CHRISTYS’ WILDFOWL 


A soft mixture felt with a sporting air — ideal 
for town or country — a good companion for 


your tweeds. 


CHRISTYS’ HATS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


GOOD CLASS MEN’S SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
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CLARNICO |<. 


It's a wonderful experience to taste these 
distinguished Clarnico Peppermint Creams. 


Let your palate linger over their exquisite 
flavour. 





CLARNICO LIMITED, LO 
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PER HALF POUND 
IN THE GAY 
GREEN-STRIPED BOX. 
Also sold loose 
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Of all curtain fabrics velvet is the loveliest. 
No other has quite the same warmth and colour, 
the glowing ‘life,’ the softness and the graciousness of 
velvet. Nowhere will you find this beauty 


more richly varied than in 


curtain velvet, eistez 


OF BRADFORD 


ECanlot ofl 


Width 48”. The thirty or so colours, all fadeless, will enthral 
and the prices will delight you. Linings to blend or contrast. 
From al) good furnishing stores, 


LISTER & CO. LTD., MANNINGHAM MILLS, BRADFORD, 





Whos 
beating who ? 


You stand there, a_ fork 
quivering in your hand, hair 
streaming into your eyes - and 

the eggs remain unmoved. 

You deserve a ‘ Prestige’ 

Imperial Food Mixer. 

With that you can 

beat eggs stiff in 

28 seconds (25 if 

you’re really 

trying). Remember 

Zz the magic words; 
Imperial Food Mixer. 
Made by the ‘Prestige’ people 

for the sum—to you—of 42/-! 


K Go on = see it at your favourite store { 

















YORKS, 


Oy APPOINTRENT BHCUIT Manure TURERS 
TO THE LATE FING CHORGE vi 


Huntley 
& Palmers 


the first name you think of tn 


Biscuits 
“Second, to ONE in 
CAKES 
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... much 
neater with 


LAG TINUING 
zip fronts 


DED 


Trousers are much neater... 
no doubt about it, when you 
get a pair with the ‘Lightning’ 
zip. So quick, convenient and 
neat that you'll 
wonder why you didn’t $7 
choose ‘Lightning’ 7 
long ago. Today, 
‘Lightning’-zipped 
trousers are practically 

a ‘must’—a man has 

only to try a pair to 

be convinced. Just 

ask your tailor. 


LIGATNING 
the reliable zip 


LIGHTNING FASTENERS LTD, 
BIRMINGHAM 
(A subsidiary company of Imperial 


Chemical Industries Ltd.) Ly. 181 





LAMPORT=2 


--acenilltatcsncd RE 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Regular Cargo and Passenger Service from 


LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, LONDON 
AND THE CONTINENT TO 


BRAZIL & RIVER PLATE 


also between NEW YORK, BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE 
For particulars apply :— 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE LTD. 


Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 3 (Tel. : CENtral 5650); 85 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C.3 (Tel. : MANsion House 7533); or Agents 























Jamaica's 


and Havana's Best 


Cigars 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 
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smart shoes 
are wearing 











REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey’s will be sent 


ladly 
on application to—THE MANAGER 


























TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 








THE WEBLEY Mx fil AIR RIFLE 
No Ueence required to purchase 


for wse on enclosed 
premises. 


Rats and similar 
vermin can be destroyed 
by this extremely accurate and power- 
ful Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice. 
Write for descriptive folder. 
WESLEY & SCOTT LTD. , 174 WEAMAN ST... BIRMINGHAM. 4 


FIRE! 


FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU ON 


NU-SWIFT! 


Fascincting, new, multi-coloured 
brochure, ‘Fire! — Your Dang- 
erous Servant,"’ can be yours. i 
tells you why to get Nu-Swift 
before your fire risk becomes 
3-dimensional. Send for it—NOW! 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 

















In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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for \ p men of action 
* 


Some men make money, others just make two 


ends meet. Some make grand slams, others merely 


make passes. But there is nothing, repeat nothing, which 


makes a man feel more manly than quiet, perfect 


grooming by Lentheric. 


Three Musketeers”. A 
well-matched trio for 
masculine freshness. Avail 
able in any combination of 
three, from After Shave 
Lotion, Scalp Stimulant, 
Hair Dressing, ‘“Tanbark”’ 
Cologne, Brilliantine & 
After Shave Powder. 

Price 22 6 


17 OLD BOND STREBRT, 


Would-be manly men 
should make a note on their 


cuffs straight away. 


Other items in the Lentheric range 

for men include After Shave Lotion, 

“ Tanbark” Cologne, After Shave Powder, 
Scalp Stimulant, Hair Dressing 
Brilliantine, Lather Shaving Cream, 
Shaving Bowl, Men’s Soap and 
composite pac ks, *‘Overnighter’”’ and 
“Huntsman” Set. From chosen stockists 


LONDON, W.1 PARIS NEW YORK 





Is it a split mind 





or just a 


splitting headache ? 


“ This grey weevil, which co-operates with the 
swede seed midge .. .” Does a sentence that begins 
like that make you think you're seeing things? It’s a 
genuine quotation, all the same, from a technical 
manual — although you might find it rough going 
on a morning after. 

When you’re not sure of yourself, when your 
right hand doesn’t know what the left hand’s doing, 
when you feel you might be two other people, when 
you're fighting hard to keep the grey weevils at bay 
... take a glass of Andrews. Full of good taste, 
Andrews makes sense of the universe, makes you able 
to look even a swede seed midge in the face. 


ANDREWS FOR INNER CLEANLINESS 
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FIRST CLASS ONLY OR TOURIST 
CLASS ONLY SHIPS 


Apply to your local Travel Agent or to 


11A LOWER REGENT STREET 
LONDON, 5&.W.! 
Telephone: WHitehall 1485 











An English | 
Coxswain 


HIS 
LIFE 
AND 
YOURS 


depend upon first-class equipment— 
which costs money. You can help the 
lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : 
Col. A. 0. Burnett Brown, O.B8.E.,M.C.,T.D.,M.A. 








smoke a 


—the pipe 
of perfection 


THE MARK 
OF A PARKER 


free chart of 60 Parker shapes 


from any Parker stockist 


Your time is valuable— 
make every minute count 


You can save time and 
increase your office efficiency 
with the new Dimafon —a 
portable dictating machine 
which combines simple 
Operation and outstanding 
performance with the 

lowest running costs. 


Clear Your Desk for Action 


with the New 
a 


* Write or telephone for further details, illustrated brochure or demonstration to :-— 
ROVAL TYPEWRITERS, 27 Bankside, London, S.E.1. Telephone: Waterloo 7551/8 





Unrufled - « » Hair groomed with Silvikrin 


Hair Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool 
self-possession. For Silvikrin Hair Cream really controls 
your hair without gumming or greasiness . . . and lasts 3 to 
4 times as long as other dressings. Obviously it’s some- 
thing rather better than usual.* 4/- a jar from chemists 
and hairdressers everywhere. 
* Silvikrin Hair Cream contains SA\NC 
Pure Silvikrin, the hair’s natural QAP 
food, to give your hair the 


life and lustre that come 
from perfect health. ‘ 


Silvikrin 
HAIR CREAM 


(formerly Silvifix) 





Sax, nsrery hae ; 
s 


Shee, delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
beautifully dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 


bottles at 42/7d; 


subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. 


Your orders will have 


Pinkail *« 


SHERRY 
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OL OO 
OLD GOWRIE 
—s nn 
TOBACCO 
is made of choice Virginian leaf 
judiciously selected, patiently 

matured, pressed and prepared 
in the old-time manner. Between 
those who make Old Gowrie 
and those who enjoy its tranquil 
charm, there prevails a more 
intimate understanding than is 
usually to be found between 
blender and customer. It is only 
from the connoisseur that the 
craftsman either expects or de- 
sires appreciation. It is only to 
true craftsmen that the connois- 
seur looks for the preservation 
of those traditional qualities in 
which he delights. 


Bucksburn. 

May | take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation of the con- 
tinued high quality of your products. 
it is some eight years since | first 
bought tobacco from you; from that 
time | have been a regulor customer 
and have never been disappointed. 


To be obtained 
ONLY from 
CHARLES* 
RATTRAY 
Blender 
SCOTLAND 


Tobacco 


PERTH, 


Price 80/- per lb., Post Paid. Send 204 
for sample quarter-Ib. tin. 








\\ BOOKLET “Buying Shores 
out of Earnings” 

J eccome a shareholder in Britain's 
prosperous industries for as littie 
as £Sdown. This booklet explains 
how. Sent postfree. Write to 

Investment Service Department X, 

WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LTD. 

177 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 

Licensed Dealers in Securities 


Directors: 
A |. Whitehead, J. D. Kyle, C.A 








MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Established 1800 


ScotcH Wuisky 


HILL THOMSON & CO.LTO. 


EDINBURGH Est. t793 


By appointment 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 
to the late King George VI 
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A dream of 
a fu ght to 
# «America... 





if 
i 
—_———__ 


* Last Saturday night 
I flew to America—the way 
I’ve always wanted to go... 


... by TWA Constellation 
**Ambassador,”’ only all-sleeper 
service across the Atlantic ... 


= NOS 
. . . what service, what food, 
what a wonderful bed! No wonder 
the ‘‘Ambassador’’ is first choice 
across the Atlantic! ’ 


... It cost me a little extra, 
for the passenger list is restricted 
to just a few. But... 


The TWA “Ambassador” is for those who choose super-luxury. 
TWA also provides regular and very comfortable First Class 
and Sky Tourist services to and across America from London, 
Note that — across America too. That’s why TWA knows 
America — such a great help to the transatlantic traveller. 


Zasns108 peopte o yoor I IL vtWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
USA~- EUROPE - AFRICA ~ ASIA 


SRA etic 


See your Travel Agent or ‘phone TWA 
Trans World Airlines, 

200 Piccadilly, W.1. TRAtaigar 1234 
TWA Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649 





LEATHER 
PHOLSTERY 


MAKES A GOOD CAR 
A BETTER INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its lasting comfort and 
luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you will be more proud 
of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more than rewarded 


‘YOUR CAR AND YOUR COMFORT” is the title of a booklet on the virtues of leather 
upholstery and gives an up-to-date price list of cars that are available with 
leather upholstery. Write to: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, 
Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.1. 








wt 


Buy foday...the car of tomorrow ! 





Sleek, swift and elegant, the Renault 
Frégate is a forerunner of the future. 
Mailed-fist power and velvet-glove 
performance make up its character. 
Economical too, the Frégate, thanks 
to its overdrive, showed a fuel con- 
sumption of as little as 31.§ m.p.g. at 
50 m.p.h. in a recent‘ Motor’ Test. 

This spirited and beautiful car 
carries six passengers and their lug- 
gage in cushioned comfort. Standard 
fittings include heater and air- 
conditioner, dual fog-lamps, wind- 


RENAULT 


2 LITRE 





screen washer, thicf-proof steering 
lock, etc. 

Ask your Renault dealer to show 
you the Renault Frégate 
of tomorrow ! 

POINTS TO NOTE 
e 4-cylinder O.H.V. engine @ Re- 
movable liners @ Aluminium cylinder 
head @ Independent 4-wheel suspen- 
sion @ Turning circle only 32 feet @ 
All accessories standard--no extra 
charges @ Full range of spares always 
available. 


the car 


Distributors throughout the United Kingdom 


RENAULT LIMITED Western Avenue London W.3 


Established in Great Britain since 1897 


TEEGATE 


Showrooms: 21 Pali Mall S.W.t 


274 
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~ | Nature’s Masterpieces Beau 
40/- — P — 


. PiCTuRES like this § 
4 ; that can't be posed— 
per cent per annum ‘ the living, breathing, 


COMPOUND | instantly ; é ibe sd a by hi moving, happenings 


that make the best 
is the reversionary bonus pictures of all can only 


. 4 i P . . 
declared for the five years recognised — , a oute< Ss ae 
1949-53 by the Seottish | ae 5 F beauty of it is that § 


, . as 5 y a ii. Jif , 4 fil 
Widows’ Fund—a striking | — SO can Le prosten r ee 
addition to the ‘I nique i os GF Ma “ Bolex B8 you can take 
Record’. 24-or nese goad longi 


action sequences for ‘ 
. Fe 
For part ulars of how you | ed ee <a 4 % Tw x. Ee Dp just over £1, including 7 
| ' 
may become a member of | pracessing cherge. : CINE 


this vigorous profit-sharing See the Bolex B8 at any 


okies chai A masterpiece of Man and Nature —_| roxphooshop. Nowe 5 CAMERA 


its precision con- 
struction—so vital in 
THIS 1s HOW ¥ . a cine camera. ‘That's 


because it is made in 





; one of the great watch- & 
Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. iy making centres of ff 
It is approved by the Board of Trade as Switzerland 
a Certification Mark, and guarantees 
that the tweed to which it is applied 
senate is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 


dyed, handwoven and finished in the 


WIDOWS’ Outer Hebrides. No other tweed is en- 
titled to bear this Mark. 





Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Sq., Edinburgh 2 | HaviisTweed LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 


j , The Swiss Precision 
London Offices: Ad, LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE he Cine Camera 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 : GARMENT 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 | Issued by 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED Send for brochure 











CINEX LTD., 910 NORTH AUDLEY ST., W.1. 





@) PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING : 
Draughty offices 
\7 9 Oo . — are costly offices 
. they lower staff efficiency, 


cause absenteeism, quickly 
¥ — Se f bec - dirty and increase fuel 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) - gg at ane 


; a \ F Pe a b bills. Prevent these avoidable 
SAN D E MAN if Ee | DECE ob @ ‘overheads’, call in the 


CHAMBERLIN WEATHERSTRIPS LTD. 
436 Hook Rd., Surbiton, Surrey. (Epsom 2469) 





OIL-FILLED ELECTRIC re Oe j 3 as 
Thermostatically controlled _ nas vou LOSING YOUR HAIR? 
SAFETY. RADIATOR simmer | ze ticis combing out, oi you ster 


from dandruff, write for our FREE BOOK- 

ses jee LET “The Truth About Your Hair’’. Learn 

TROUBLE FREE - NO MAINTENANCE a ”% how hundreds of people have regained 

You just plug it in anywhere - healthy hair with the Apollo guaranteed Hair 

Oll-filied Safety Treatment 

From £11.19.8 (Including Tax) B.D. of Sheffield writes:- “1 am well pleased 

Models are also available for Gaa TOWEL RAILS with the results. There is new hair on the 
Paraffin or Bottled Gas operation. deal for airing clothes as well temples, Thanks for your help”. 


: as drying towels. Cost little to 
Insist on a Hurseal . .. write to run. Highly finished chrom- SPEEDWELL POSTAL SERVICE 
HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT STREET, = ium plated. Floor or Wall (Dept. P.H.2) 70a Albert Street, 
SANDEMAN & SONS LTD.,. EDINGURGR LONDON, W.! . REGent 105! Models for Gas or Electricity. Lockwood, Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
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Sir Kreemy Knut 


Chops 


© EOWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 


The Toffee Specieiists’’ MAIDSTONE, KENT 


a Tl landscape 


reveals an unexpected fact: today we live TL. 

The cyclist rides TI: the motorist drives with TI’s 

help. The mother cooks Tl: baby’s bath water is 

heated Tl. The farmer milks with TI and the Ls, et 
businessman conducts his affairs in a ‘Tl setting. 

Industry’s calls on TI take many forms. It may 


be precision tubes in one of thousands of shapes and 











sizes, or steel, or wrought aluminium; it may 


be electrical equipment, rolling mills, or mechanical Lord Whizzabout of Merrythought 


handling plant, or machine tools...so intricately is 


Is our most daring aeronaut ; 


TI woven into the industrial pattern that nearly 


every constructional or engineering enterprise owes With PHILIP MORRIS in his holder 


something, large or small, to TI. 





His jumps become distinctly bolder. 





Each of TI’s many manufacturing companies has 


a mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of them .-. something to leap for 


are the combined skills and experiences of the at 3/9 for 20! 


Seer PHILIP 
MORRIS 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED Cc | G A R E zx bi E S 


ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 TRAFALGAR 5633 




















DAISEE JUTE 





Sa is trying to put you in the picture. And 


the picture is jute on duty. Jute at the front. 


Jute over the top of helmets. Keeping chins up. 


Camouflaging guns. Carrying spuds for bashing. 
(And if you were ever on the carpet, you were 
standing on jute.) 

Less obviously, but just as surely, jute serves in 
peace — faithfully, modestly, almost anonymously. 


You'll find string of it. Scrim of it. Bags of it. 
Wherever there’s toughening, carrying, securing, 


backing to be done, jute is doing a great deal of it. 


a, A 
JUS kK 222292999900 


INpusTRIES LTp 


~—makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; jute carpets and furnish- 
ing fabrics; yarn for carpets; webbing; cotton belting; cloth for backing 
linoleum, for tarpaulins, roofing felt, dampcourses and plasterer’s scrim 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— 





JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD - MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE | 


Sombre schoolmaster 


takes “regular” lessons 


Poor Old Blodge-Duff, the chemis- 
try master! No wonder the Lower 
Fifth call him “The Stinker”—his 
very language is enough to turn pink 
litmus-paper blue. “‘How’s the form?” 
I chaffed him. 

“I1l-disciplined. and recalcitrant,” 
snapped B-D, “and so is my system. 
Since I started with this constipation 
I've had no interest in teaching. 
I loathe every test-tube.” 

“With tubes like yours I'm not 
surprised,” I said. 

“What?” shouted B-D. 

“Sir,” I faltered, “you have 30 
feet of tube inside your tuck-box — 
and every bite you eat has to work 
its way through it. The trouble is 
that if you eat a lot of soft, starchy 
foods, your intestinal muscles have 


8} nothing to pull on, and they won’t 


work properly.” 

“Sounds like that block, 
Minor,” growled B-D. 

“A block is what occurs,” I said. 
“That's what causes constipation and 
makes life look blacker than your 
gown. What you need,” I ordered, 
“is more bulk in your diet. Write out 
a hundred times ‘I need All-Bran’.” 

“But that’s a breakfast food,” 
quibbled B-D. 


Smith 


“Ah yes,” I said, “and most de- 
lectable. But All-Bran is also a bulk 
food to keep your bowel muscles at 
work, and make you ‘regular’.” 

“Till remember the formula,” said 
B-D. 

And did he? Well, the next time 
I met him, he looked as if he'd 
decided his schooldays were the 
happiest years of his life, so I said, 
“All-Bran worked, eh?” 

**Emphatically !” carolled B-D. “It 
made me ‘regular’ in less than a week. 
It’s great stuff.” 

“Top of the class,” I said. 


WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN SURELY AND 
GENTLY RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


Eaten with absolute regularity, Kel- 
logg’s All-Bran gives your system the 
“bulk” to prevent constipation. All- 
Bran’s “bulk” enables bowel muscles to 
keep naturally active and so to sweep 
and clear the intestinal tract, thoroughly 
and regularly. Result: your whole body 
keeps fresh and active, and you are 
always physically and mentally alert. 
All-Bran is delicious for breakfast or in 
buns or cakes. All grocers have it. 





She’s cleaning her teeth 


Or rather, she has safely left the 
job of oxygen-cleaning her dentures 
to “Steradent”, while she’s getting 
dressed. 


Like all fastidious wearers of 


dentures, she knows the importance 
of cleaning them thoroughly with 
something made for the purpose. 
She knows that the kindest way 
to clean dentures properly is to 
steep them every day for 20 minutes 
in half a tumbler of water which 


contains Steradent. Steradent does 
the job gently but surely, by blend- 
ing the actions of alkali and busy 
purifying oxygen. It removes film 
and stains, disinfects the dentures 
in every crevice, and leaves them so 
sweet and fresh that the tongue can 
JSeel how clean they are. 


It always pays to use something 
made for the job, and Steradent is 
so economical, Buy a flask to-day: 
2/5 and 1/4 


Leave the job to Steradent 


—specialy made to clean dentures 


REGD 
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Roads laid on PAPER 


Did you know that modern roads are laid on 
paper? Specially treated kraft paper goes down 
first. Then the concrete and reinforcements are 
laid, with the certainty of being fully protected 
until they are set and established. Similar specially 
prepared kraft is used, also, to “cure” the new 
concrete road surface—and protect it from frost. 
This is only one of the many ways in which 
Aylesford Kraft Paper serves industry; as a pro- 


tective wrapping paper it has no equal. And 


though Aylesford Kraft is only one of the impor- 


tant papers made by the Reed Paper Group, 
more kraft paper is made at Aylesford 


than at any other mill in Europe. 





* Kraft paper laminated with bitumen 
(with or without fabric reinforce- 
ment) is used for this purpose. 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT~— made in Kent hy British craftsmen 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD + EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD + THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD + THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
REED PAPER SALES LTD e REED FLONG LTD ° POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 
E, R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD ° REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD . THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London Wi 
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A fine city, NORWICH 


Towering above the roof tops of the old houses in its walled Close stands 


magnificent Norwich Cathedral, its long and lofty nave a superb example of the 
works compassed by the Normans with hand labour and primitive tools, and its 
soaring spire a tribute to the skill of its 14th century builders, 

No wonder that, 150 years ago, the far-sighted founders of the Norwich Union 
Insurance Societies adopted the Cathedral, most outstanding of the city’s many 
notable buildings, as their house-mark, Thereby countless policy-holders in 
seventy ¢ ountries have come to recognise the S) mbol, and to feel themselves linked 


with the city whence insurance has provided security against lite’s adversities. 
[= 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World 




















